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The March of Events 


HE war in the East is the largest event 
of the month, and is likely to be the 


largest event of many years—to us 
as to the rest of the world. This number of 
THE Wor p’s Work, therefore, is given 


almost wholly to the subject and to what it 
suggests. There are presented in it not only 
a review of the war, so far as it has gone, and 
an explanation of events that led to it, but 
also such information of many kinds as will 
serve to give an accurate and interesting 
world-wide view of it. The aim is to enable 
the reader thoroughly to understand this 
great historical event. 

This is not an accidental war which takes 
the world by surprise. It is an inevitable 
clash of great interests and race tendencies; 
and it brings to a focus a conflict of purposes 
that has been slowly becoming more intense 
since the West began closely to touch the 
East. Out of it will come at last, let us hope, 
something like a final solution of the grave 
problems of trade and foreign policy which 
have kept the great powers busy for so many 
years building battle-ships. The clashing 
Asiatic ambitions, interests, and tendencies 
of the nations will now come up for adjust- 
ment; and that grave problem of civilization 
—the future of the Orient—will be taken 
seriously in hand. 

It has, therefore, seemed that nothing is 
either more interesting or important to the 


mass of intelligent American magazine- 
readers than such an authoritative explana- 
tion as His Excellency, the Japanese Minister, 
has written for THE Wor.tp’s Work, or than 
the accurate statement of Secretary Hay’s ex- 
traordinary diplomatic triumphs, the very 
full explanation of the Russian side of the 
controversy, the studies of the Russian and 
Japanese armies and navies—notably in 
Gen. Greene’s article on Russian cims— 
the financial strength and condition of the 
two countries as explained by Mr. Vanderlip, 
Mr. Henry Norman’s ** The War—and After,” 
and much more information, personal, mili- 
tary, economic, and geographical, that is here 
set down by men who know. When a great 
subject presents itself which the 
curiosity and the interest of all men, a popu- 
lar magazine, it is hoped, may do a useful 
service by making it intelligible in all its 
larger aspects. Especially is this true when 
the great subject, as in this case, touches 
every part of the world with an almost 
uniform interest, and when it presents not 
only large problems in statesmanship and in 
war, but the study of so interesting a people 
as the Japanese and of so inscrutable a 
colossus as Russia, and so much adventure 
and so large a group of interesting men of 
whom the American public has hitherto 
known little. 

It lifts the horizon to study this significant 
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latest chapter in the world’s long struggle 
through war to reduce itself to orderly 
progress in a vast area most of which is yet 
in economic chaos. 


THE WONDERFUL JAPANESE 
HERE is no more exciting chapter in 
all modern history than this spirited 
activity of Japan. That she was building a 
great navy everybody knew; and everybody 
knew that she was preparing for what she 
regarded as the inevitable fight with Russia. 
Since she was cheated out of the fruits of her 
victory over China, she has not for a moment 
forgotten her purpose. And, horrible as war 
is, there was no way in the present stage of 
civilization for Japan to win the place which 
she feels that she deserves except by fighting. 
The so-called civilized nations of Europe 
humiliated her nine years ago, saying in 
effect that she must be content to keep her 
rank as a minor power ard as a secondary 
influence in Asia. She had either to accept 
this humiliation or sooner or later fight. 
There is yet, it must be said to the shame of 
civilization, no way for asmaller power to win 
the recognition of the great powers and a fair 
chance for legitimate development, except by 
military strength. 

But how effective the preparation of the 
Japanese was came as a surprise. They 
demonstrated instantly mastery not only of 
intricate great engines of war, but of new 
weapons, such as torpedoes, that had never 


before been used with success. They are 
engineers, they are marksmen, they are 
mechanicians. They have organization. 


They are brave—of 
As for 


They have leadership. 
course, but they are practical also. 
patriotism, a willingness to sacrifice them- 
selves for their country—there is no more 
devoted example of this virtue in all history. 

The quick mastery by these people of what 
has been considered the very~ difficult and 
slowly learned science of modern warfare, 
including a perfect working knowledge of 
practical tasks, from mechanics to the 
organization of fleets and armies, suggests 
this inquiry: Are these things as difficult to 
learn as we had supposed, or are the Japanese 
more intelligen* and capable than western 
peoples? Or are these great achievements of 
modern civilization easy to any intelligent 
people after they have once been wrought 
out? Or, to go still further, does modern 
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practical achievement, in war or in peace, 
imply the degree of intelligence and training 
and experience and general superiority to 
men of preceding times that we have thought? 
Perhaps we have developed no new ability 
nor skill nor courage nor anything in modern 
times but new tools. It may be that our 
advance has been wholly mechanical. The 
rise of Japan is thus the most interesting 
historical fact of our time, because cf its wide 
range of suggestion. 


A ‘“*CHRISTIAN’’ NATION AGAINST A 
‘“*HEATHEN ”’ 


[' is not strange that the Russians, following 
the example of all Christian nations, 
should resort to prayer, that the Emperor 
should hold many special services, and that 
sacred relics and emblems should be sent to 
the army. Nor is it strange that they should 
make an appeal to foreign sympathy as a 
Christian people fighting against a heathen 
one. But it is noteworthy that this appeal 
has had no response outside of France, 
and the response there has been too obviously 
mechanical to produce any effect. 

The civilized world has refused to accept a 
religious formulation of the conflict; and in 
all English-speaking countries, in particular, 
men have hardly remembered that the 
Japanese are ‘“‘heathen.’”’ Any one who will 
recall the important part that religion has 
played in international conflicts in the past 
will see in this state of mind a startling evi- 
dence of the shifting of modern thought from 
eligion to economics. Christianity pitted 
against Buddhism counts for less in our era 
than an open door against commercial restric- 
tion. Real character and‘ liberal tendencies 
in government take precedence in modern 
thought over the forms of religious faith. 


WHAT THIS WAR WILL TEACH 


CONOMICS binds the nations more 
closely than creeds, and more humane- 

lv. It is trade chiefly that has given the key- 
note to the profitable and humane policy of 
limiting the area of war; and it is for trade 
reasons that the powers have pledged them- 
selves to preserve China as far as may be. 
It is commerce that we must thank not only 
for the noteworthy additions to our geographi- 
cal knowledge—Port Arthur and Vladivostok 
being as well known to us as Manila or 
Santiago de Cuba, and the Yalu River bette: 
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known than the Colorado was not very long 
ago—but likewise for that unity of sympathy 
which sends American women as nurses to 
hospitals in Manchuria and Korea. ‘‘The 
antipodes”’ no longer suggest distance, for 
they are now-just around the turn of the 
world—within quick reach of our own 
Philippine station; and we are learning even 
the features of Japanese generals and admirals. 

An even more significant fact is the ease 
with which we accept and assimilate this new 
information of many kinds and this new 
experience. No country is remote. No 
achievement, however extraordinary, is start- 
ling. We have accepted the whole earth as 
within our range of vision. We expect 
photographs of battles and the confidential 
talk of rulers in our morning papers. These 
things do not make our senses jaded, but they 
quicken our curiosity and broaden our 
horizon. 

Here, then, is the most striking proof ever 
yet given of the unifying effects of commerce 
and of the broadening of our range of vision 
and of the area of our interests by it. The 
very task of our missionaries will be done the 
better and more swiftly by the new knowledge 
of Asiatic life that will follow the war. For 
a completely new knowledge of this part of 
the world will date from this conflict. Hither- 
to, travelers and diplomatists and a few 
merchants have known it, but the mass of 
even the most intelligent people in every 
western country has been really ignorant of 
it. It comes now for the first time clearly 
within the range of common knowledge. 

War is a horrible thing. It seems more 
horrible as we become more humane. It 
brings great waste, too—a waste of men and 
of money for which there is no economic 
compensation in this generation at least; and 
it puts a burden on generations to come. It 
is economic folly. But out of wars do come 
some benefits. One of the benefits of this 
one—in whatever plight it leave the com- 
batants—will be such a knowledge of the 
Far East by the people of all western nations 
that the economic conquest of Asia will be 
greatly hastened. 


THE LARGEST PROBLEM OF OUR ERA 


HIS struggle for mastery on the 
western shore of the Pacific and, in 

a sense, for the leadership of Asia, makes an 
appeal to the imagination that no other un- 
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solved international problem can make. It 
is here that the greatest changes in govern- 
ment and in trade and in social conditions, 
now imminent or possible, will take place. 
As far into the future as we may see, mastery 
in Europe will be divided between the peoples 
and the governments that now hold it; and 
conditions will remain fundamentally as they 
are. There will be changes in the relative 
importance of European countries—as Spain 
has lost and Germany has gained in our 
own time. But no revolutionary change is 
likely to come in European civilization within 
any period that we can foresee. At the end 
of this century Europe will probably be the 
same Europe, in its larger aspects, that it is 
now. 

So, too, with North America. We can 
think of no change that could affect our 
command of our own territory or of the two 
long seacoasts and the gulf. If Canada 
should, as some foretell, become a part of our 
Union, no radical change of character or even 
of government would take place. What 
cause for thanks we have, by the way, that 
we control beyond dispute the long line of 
coast from Maine to Mexico and the still 
longer line from Mexico on the Pacific to 
Bering Strait except the British-American 
coast! No other people has such a stretch 
of sea-line, and none can ever have. 

In a sense, therefore, the great political con- 
ditions of the world seem fixed for a long 
time—except in Asia. But there this conflict 
opens a vista of possible changes such as the 
western world has not had to contemplate 
perhaps since the English won North America 
from the French—certainly not since the 
Napoleonic shaking-up of Europe. The ques- 
tion comes at last to this—whether China 
shall be divided and become a group of 
European dependencies—and, if China, all 
Asia—or shall be kept intact to work out its 
destiny with the modern machinery of civiliza- 
tion. So large and interesting a subject has 
not before been presented in the lifetime of 
any man now living. It is for this reason 
that we watch the war with a consciousness 
of seeing history in the making. 


THE PROBABLE DURATION OF THE WAR 


HE drift of opinion among soldiers, 
diplomatists, and economists is that 

the war will not end quickly nor easily. 
Even if Japan be as successful on land as she 
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has been on the sea, Russia can keep up a 
defensive war indefinitely. She has enormous 
treasure, almost unnumbered men, and great 
persistence; and Japan cannot invade Russia 
proper. If, on the other hand, Russia should 
be successful on land, she cannot invade 
Japan; and the Japanese can continue 
hostilities for a very long time. There was 
never a nation that went to war in more 
desperate earnestness; and the Japanese will 
exhaust themselves before they will surrender. 
This is, then, what the French economist, 
Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu, calls “‘a war of the first- 
class.”’ 

The danger is for this reason the greater 
that other nations may become involved in 
it. If Russia should fare ill in her land- 
campaigns, she may permit or provoke war 
in the Balkans. War in the Balkans would 
make the danger much greater in that other 
nations would find necessity or pretext for 
fighting. Then, of course, England would be 
in danger of becoming a participant. In 
that event Russia could agree to a settlement 
and ‘‘save her face’’; for it would not be so 
humiliating to yield if there were a war at 
each end of the empire. 

Take whatever view of it you will, the only 
chance of early peace lies in the interference 
of other powers; and no other power will 
interfere if it can help it. 


A POLITICAL PRODUCT OF MILITANT INDUS- 
TRIALISM 


HERE was a time when the manage- 
ment of a presidential campaign was 
simple. Politicians, big and little, made 
speeches; the party newspapers published 
party arguments; local committees distributed 
“‘literature’’ and drummed up lukewarm 
voters on election-day. There were cam- 
paign funds which were used for proper ex- 
penses and for bribery, too, no doubt; but, as 
a rule, every neighborhood, or Congressional 
district, or State, was ‘‘managed”’ by local 
committees; and there was no other manage- 
ment.. By degrees money came to be 
“poured into” Indiana and other doubtful 
States from a general fund that was collected 
elsewhere. 

But the compact, unified organization of 
the whole country in a campaign—as an army 
or as a great industry is organized—was first 
accomplished as a vast business undertaking 
when Mr, Hanna conducted the first campaign 
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for Mr. McKinley. No general ever had a 
more thorough knowledge of his army and 
of the country in which it must move—neither 
Napoleon nor von Moltke—than Mr. Hanna 
had of the political strength of his party in 
every Congressional district. He sent re- 
enforcements where they were needed, when 
they were needed. Honest men served him, 
and tricksters, too. A vast sum of money 
was spent, legitimately and no doubt also 
corruptly. The country was saved from Mr. 
Bryan’s wild programme—perhaps it would 
have been saved without this expensive and 
elaborate organization; perhapsnot. Nobody 
can ever know. But so skilfully was the 
campaign conducted that, although the 
popular vote for Mr. Bryan fell only a little 
way behind Mr. McKinley’s, Mr. McKinley’s 
majority in the electoral college was an 
overwhelming one. The victory was won 
by generalship and by money. 

But the point is—this campaign brought a 
new era in political management. The office 
of chairman of a national committee became 
far more powerful and important than it had 
ever been before. The great industrial man- 
ager had come into politics. Business ability 
of the highest quality had been used in the 
work of vote-getting. And we have con- 
ducted campaigns on that basis ever since; 
and we shall continue so to conduct them. 

But this method makes the campaign- 
manager dependent on rich men, great 
corporations, and strong “‘interests.’”” From 
no other sources can millions of dollars be got, 
and millions of dollars must now be put into 
one great campaign fund, and no responsible 
report is made of its spending. Money is paid 
out of it to honest men for honorable methods 
of work; but money is paid out of it also to 
unscrupulous men whose methods are not 
inquired into. : 

It was as a great manager of such a cam- 
paign that Mr. Hanna first came into political 
life. He had already achieved business suc- 
cess. He had been a fair and far-sighted man- 
ager of men. He had built a handsome for- 
tune; and now, at a time of life when most men 
retire, he began anew career. The unusually 
attractive qualities of his strong character 
asserted themselves more and more every 
year. He won the personal affection of men 
with whom he worked. He gave himself 
with an unselfish devotion to the Civic 
Federation, a useful piece of machinery, 
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almost of his creation, for the allaying of 
friction between workingmen and employers. 
If he had lived ten years more he would 
have received universal credit—which was 
denied to him till his death—for his unselfish 
work in this beneficent and patriotic en- 
deavor. 

He was a typical strong product of this era 
of organization—a man whose sturdiness came 
near to being greatness, whose capacity for 
loyalty won men, and whose code and con- 
duct were the code and conduct of the best 
form of militant industrialism. 


A NAVY SECOND TO ENGLAND’S 


EN and nations alike are taught 
chiefly by events. It was the Span- 
ish war that brought us definitely to commit 
ourselves to a strong navy. If any other 
event were needed to strengthen our resolu- 
tion, the Japanese-Russian War would serve. 
But we are not only committed to a strong 
navy—we already have one, and we are 
making it stronger. 

It is difficult to compare the efficiency of 
two navies. Tonnage is not a fair measure, 
for some ships are less effective than others 
of the same tonnage. But, measured by 
fighting strength, our navy is now probably 
stronger than any other except England’s. 
It is already more formidable than Germany’s, 
and probably than France’s. When the 
ships that are in construction are finished and 
manned our naval advantage over these 
countries will be still greater. 

The noteworthy fact made plain by the 
recent debate on the naval appropriation bill 
in the House of Representatives was that the 
country is willing to accept an annual naval 
budget of nearly $100,000,000 without sharp 
party division. Although a protest was 
made by a Republican (Mr. Burton, of Ohio), 
the Democrats did not solidly oppose the 
bill. Public opinion, if not unanimous, 
seems at least to be in favor of a navy of more 
effective fighting strength than any other 
government than England has. We shall 
soon have forty-eight battle-ships and twenty- 
four armored cruisers and a naval pay-roll of 
$20,000,000 a year (34,000 petty officers and 
men). And this policy, once adopted, is not 
likely to suffer a change for an indefinite time. 
Any party out of power criticises such 
a huge expenditure, but the same party in 
power would be likely to continue it. 
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FORWARD IN PANAMA 


HE appointment of the Panama Canal 
Commission of engineers, of which 
Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, retired, is 
again chairman, marks the real beginning of 
work on the Isthmus by the United States 
Government. The plan announced is that 
the Commission will now spend a month on 
the Isthmus to make a programme. Since 
the former commission visited Panama, 
American engineers have lived there, study- 
ing local problems, especially the problem of 
sanitation. 

For the first work must be sanitary. The 
towns of Panama and Colon must be drained 
and supplied with water; the harbor at Colon 
must be dredged; and sanitary and medical 
preparations must be made for doing the 
work with the least possible loss of life. 
Healthful quarters must be built, cold-storage 
plants put up, the problem of proper food 
must be solved; and these preparations will 
require time—more than a year, perhaps. 
Gur experience in cleansing Cuba and chang- 
ing it from a breeding place of fevers to a 
health resort will now be useful. And more 
time may possibly be consumed by negotia- 
tions in transferring the title and like pro- 
cedures, 

Meantime, the constitutional government 
of the Republic of Panama has succeeded 
the Junta and Dr. Amador has been inaugu- 
rated as president. These events occurred 
almost simultaneously with the ratification 
of the canal treaty by our Senate, which took 
place on February 23d. February 2oth is 
the birthday of constitutional government in 
Panama. The constitution stops short of 
making the Roman Church the established 
church, as it isin Colombia. The importance 
of this action it would be hard to overesti- 
mate. 

The swiftly moving events of these months 
have thus brought us to a more satisfactory 
solution of the canal problem than anybody 
dared hope for during the years when the 
Clay-Bulwer treaty befogged all debates on 
the subject, or even when the foolish ad- 
venturers at Bogota were delaying action on 
the treaty that we offered to make with 
Colombia. And the people of Panama are 
released from an intolerable burden. These 
events, if no others, will give this administra- 
tion eternal mention in school histories of the 
United States; and a surer guarantee of 
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lasting fame could not be given. It may be 
said without rhetorical exaggeration that the 
beginning of definite work on the canal under 
our government is an event for which the 
ages have waited. In eight or ten years the 
two oceans will be united. 


END OF THE PHILIPPINE CONTROVERSY 


T is needless to say that Secretary Taft 
knows the problems of the Philippine 
Archipelago better than any other man; and 
no one knows better the whole history of our 
acquisition of the islands. He did a public 
service in taking advantage of the dinner of 
the Ohio Society in New York to review the 
whole course of events touching our control of 
them, and he spoke truly when he said that 
no political party would now probably favor 
a modification of our policy If the subject 
could ever have been a party issue, it cannot 
be now. 

Secretary Taft’s review of the dilemma 
presented to President McKinley when the 
war ended shows conclusively that we should 
have done a wicked act to leave the Philip- 
pines. We might have left the islands to 
Spain. Then there would have been repeated 
there the very cruelties that aroused our 
indignation in Cuba. We could have given 
the islands to the insurgents—in other words, 
to civil war and ultimately to some other 
power; for some other power would have gone 
there to protect the property of its citizens 
and have stayed there as a conqueror. We 
could have established a joint protectorate, 
whereunder we should have had all the 
responsibilities that we have had, without 
having a free hand. The only practical 
course was the course that we pursued; and 
events have justified us. 

So well is the difficult task going forward 
toward solution that even academic opposi- 
tion has practically ceased in the United 
States. As a campaign issue—it is unthink- 
able. Secretary Taft’s admirable address 
may be accepted as the end of the contro- 
versy. Whenever the people are capable of 
self-government, they will have it. 


THE SOUTH AND THE PASSING OF THE MIS- 
SIONARIES AND ORATORS 


HE South has for this season’s 
cotton crop received about $650,- 
000,000; it has made at the same time 
an increase in its corn crop valued at 
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$74,000,000; it has $25,000,000 worth of coal, 
and made 2,500,000 tons of pig iron. The 
southern cotton mills, though they have 
lately suffered because of the high price of 
their raw material, have had years of very 
great profits. A statistician could fill pages 
with facts like these, as true as dull. 

But the sum and substance of it all is that 
the people are better off than they ever were 
before. They have more money. Better 
yet, more of them have money. They are 
investing it in making their towns better, 
in better houses, in good roads, in schools— 
in all the ways in which sensible people spend 
their savings to lift up their life. 

Now the South has for many years and 
for many reasons been on the conscience of 
them that reform the world. It has been 
self-conscious, too. It has been overmuch 
exhorted, prayed with, anathematized. Mis- 
sionaries and oppressive laws have at times 
been its portion. And it has turned orators 
and editors on its friends, the enemy; and the 
land has been deluged with declamation. 
The processes of teaching and of being taught, 
of exhorting and of being exhorted, have 
vociferously gone on; and social theories have 
been exchanged with explosive force. Serious 
as all this is, it is possible to observe its 
ludicrous aspects. Through it all, the Negro 
has in fact done much to save himself and to 
save the nation by apprehending and sup- 
plying the humor in the tragedy. 

And the best of all good. results of prosperity 
is visible—not only the improved towns and 
better houses, and better roads and more 
factories—but the state of mind that these 
things bring. If a man is successful, he is 
likely to be cheerful; if he is cheerful, he is 
likely to be open-minded ; if he is open-minded, 
he will learn many things that he once swore 
that he would never listen to. A prosperous 
and cheerful and open-minded man will 
talk with you—he will not orate at you. 

In a word, the long-coming but swiftly 
spreading prosperity of the southern people 
is Time’s own happy means of ending the. 
warfare of sectionalism. Industrialism brings 
evils of its own, everywhere. But these are 
small alongside of the vast benefit of a 
growing spirit of nationality. After a long 
enough era of diffused southern prosperity 
the zeal of reformers may have to spend itself 
on—say, Santo Domingo; and superfluous 
southern oratory may find vent in making 
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Fourth-of-July speeches at Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

But with the coming of prosperity in the 
South comes the serious work, not emotional, 
but constructive and statesmanlike, of build- 
ing up its forgotten masses. It is work that 
some southern men and communities are 
themselves doing nobly and that constructive 
and statesmenlike men elsewhere are nobly 
aiding. 

CHEERFUL FACTS ABOUT WHITE MEN AND 
BLACK 
NDER political excitement or some 
other form of mental aberration 
some one now and then declares that the 
relation between the races in the South is 
becoming much worse and that the Negro 
makes no progress in spite of education. 
Any calm man who remembers that there 
are about 10,000,000 of colored people will 
wonder that race-friction is not more serious; 
for the rule, of course, is—when the large 
area of the South is remembered—that they 
live and work in great harmony. And it is 
the height of absurdity to say that training 
makes a man worse, be he Fijian, Japanese, 
Englishman, German, or whatever he be. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington has set both 
these questions at rest—let us hope once and 
for all—by sending very definite questions 
to representative white men in the South. 
These questions and the answers that he 
received are worth printing many times, and 
worth preserving. 

Here they are: 

(1) Has education made the Negroa more useful 
citizen ?>—Yes, 121; no, 4; unanswered, rr. 

(2) Has it made him more economical and more 
inclined to acquire wealth?—Yes, 98; no, 14; un- 
answered, 24. 

(3) Does it make him a more valuable workman, 
especially where skill and thought are required ?— 
Yes, 132; no, 2; unanswered, 2. 

(4) Do well-trained, skilled Negro workmen find 
any difficulty in securing work in your community? 
—No, 117; yes, 4; unanswered, 15. . 

(5) Are colored men in business patronized by 
the whites in your community ?—Yes, 92; no, 9; 
unanswered, 35. (The large number of cases in 
which this question was not answered ‘is due to 
scarcity of business men.) 

(6) Is there any opposition to the colored people’s 
buying land in your community ?—No, 128; yes, 3; 
unanswered, 5. 

(7) Has education improved the morals of the 
black race ?-Yes, 97; nO, 20; unanswered, 19. 


(8) Has it made his religion less emotional and 
more practical ?—Yes, 1o1; no, 16; unanswered, 19 
(9) Is it, as a rule, the ignorant or the educated 
who commit crime ?—Ignorant, 115; educated, 3; 


unanswered, 17. 
(10) Does crime grow less as education increases 


among the colored people ?—Yes, 102; no, 19; un- 
answered, 15. 

(11) Is the moral growth of the Negro equal to 
his mental growth?—Yes, 55; no, 46; unanswered 
35: 

The same sort of testimony is given by the 
Negroes themselves, who come every year to 
the Negro Conference that is held at Tuskegee, 
Alabama. This ‘‘testimony” by a colored 
man named Herbert, of Conecuh County, 
Alabama, is representative of scores of 
similar reports. Mr. Herbert said: 





“The people in my community have built a 
schoolhouse known as the Union Educational 
Industrial School. We first began under a tree, 
but the rain drove us into a church, and finally we 
had to build a schoolhouse. We have a very good 
schoolhouse, made of dressed lumber inside and 
out. The school is in session seven months. The 
public money given us is about $29 for the year, at 
the rate of $7 per month for four months; and we 
have to put up the rest. We pay our teacher $38 
per month, of which about $31 is raised by voluntary 
subscriptions among the colored people of the 
community. The school is on seven acres of land. 
This land is worked by students at odd times; but 
last year we raised $120 worth of cotton, which 
we applied to the extension of the school term and 
improvement of the school property. We have 
sixty-one children enrolled.”’ 

Another colored man, a Mr. Sneed, of 
Uniontown, Perry County, Alabama, testified: 

“T do not hesitate to say that we have the best 
schoolhouse in West Alabama. It is a two-story 
frame building. Our school term is eight months. 
The expense is paid partly by the State and partly 
by the community. Our schoolhouse cost $2,300, 
which was entirely raised among ourselves. The 
colored people raised $1,500, and were assisted by 
the white people to the amount of $700. We 
started with three teachers, but have five now. 
The morals of our people are getting better every 
day. The general trend is upward.” 

This conference (the thirteenth that has 
been held) made a declaration, in substance, 
as follows: 


(1) In this, the thirteenth annual session 
of the Tuskegee Negro Conference, composed 
of representatives of the masses of our people 
in nearly all walks of life, from practically all 
the southern States, we would again declare 
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our faith in the wisdom of unceasing efforts— 

(1) To secure homes and land. 

(2) The exercise of thrift and keeping out 
of debt. 

(3) Getting rid of the one-room cabin. 

(4) The building of good schoolhouses 
and better churches and the extension of the 
school term. 

(5) The building of good public roads. 

(6) The prompt and regular payment of all 
taxes, especially the poll tax. 

(7) And because 85 per cent. of our people 
live by agriculture, we urge that everything 
be done to make agricultural life attractive. 

(8) We urge a high standard of morality, 
and a strict line between the good and bad, 
and that our teachers and ministers be re- 
quired to maintain at all times the highest 
standard of life. There is abundant evidence 
that the moral condition of our people im- 
proves as education increases, and there is 
no evidence that education increases crime. 

(9) Since the two races are to reside in the 
South, we urge that everything be done on 
both sides to promote harmony and mutual 
confidence, and we urge our white fellow- 
citizens to do everything in their power to 
place a premium upon right conduct and 
high character among our people; and 

(10) We urge that our people be careful to 
refrain from the committing of crime; and 
further, when crime is committed, or charged, 
that every individual shall be given a legal 
trial so that the curse of lynch law, which 
lowers and blunts the moral sense and dis- 
turbs the material prosperity of both races, 
may forever cease to be practised anywhere 
in our land. 

When southern white men thus bear 
testimony to the improvement of the Negro 
by right training; when a body of representa- 
tive Negroes puts forth straightforward decla- 
rations like these; and when, at about the 
same time, the Governor of Mississippi—who 
surely has no ‘‘sentimental’’ attitude toward 
the blacks—himself heroically saves a Negro 
from a mob, it must be a man of somber 
temperament who becomes discouraged about 
the future of the South. 


THE LIFE AND THE PAY OF A CONGRESSMAN 


BILL has been introduced in the 
Senate to increase the salary of 
senators and representatives from $5,000 a 
year to $8,000, They each now receive, in 
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addition to his salary, an allowance of $1,200 
for a secretary and twenty cents a mile as 
traveling expenses to and from Washington. 
Since many of them travel on railroad passes 
and either do not employ secretaries or em- 
ploy their sons, their average income from 
the government is perhaps. now $7,000. 
Another bill proposes to fix the salary at 
$7,500 and to abolish mileage and clerk hire. 

However it may seem to men who know 
nothing of the cost of hving in Washington, 
nor of the necessity of a private secretary, a 
member of Congress ought to receive at least 
$8,000 a year, a salary for a secretary, and 
perhaps the cost of a railway ticket to and 
from Washington; and he should not be per- 
mitted to accept a railway pass. It is im- 
possible for a man with a family to live at the 
capital with dignity and ease on less. The 
way in which half the members live is un- 
fortunate if not disgraceful. Sometimes it 
is tragic. In bad hotels, in cramped apart- 
ments, even at boarding-houses—this kind 
of life is mere camping indoors. It is true 
that there are members who live magnificently 
in great houses—making the tragedy worse. 
The truth is—speaking broadly—the mem- 
bers of Congress in Washington do not know 
how to live. They have not the courage nor 
the knowledge to make living there simple 
and dignified. They might give character 
to Washington life—if they had that kind of 
character themselves. You can picture an 
almost ideal community of 500 or more 
representative families, from every part of 
the Union, living in dignified simplicity, some- 
what as professors’ families live in many 
college communities. But the rich man, in 
and out of official life, has been permitted to 
set the fashion; and, in Washington perhaps 
more than in any other American city, a man 
who cannot live expensively generally lives 
meanly—a state of things that proves a 
lack of individuality in these men and in 
their wives. 

Since sane and inexpensive living seems im- 
possible, then, members of Congress ought 
frankly to have at least enough money to pay 
their bills easily ; and they ought not to resort 
to such tricks to increase their incomes as 
allowances for stationery and mileage and 
for secretaries, whether they employ them or 
not. 

A deal of cheap protest is heard against the 
incidental proposition to increase the Presi- 
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dent’s salary from $50,000 to $75,000. There 
is no great principle involved in this. If 
the President’s salary were made $100,000 no 
harm would be done. No man who should 
seek the office for the sake of the salary could 
ever get it; and, since no man ought to be 
forced to earn money after he retires from 
the Presidency, it becomes a great nation to 
deal with such a subject with frankness and 
even with liberality. Pay the President 
$100,000; pay congressmen $8,000; increase 
the salary of the members of the Cabinet 
(almost every one of whom loses money by 
accepting the appointment), and of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court—we should do 
a dignified act and make it possible for more 
poor men of ability to enter official life. 
When salaries are too low many a rich man 
wins an office because a poorer man can not 
afford to take it. But this is one of the sub- 
jects on which the demagogue, by pen and 
speech, generally has the last and the loudest 
word. 


THE AGE AND THE PAY OF SENATORS 


A’ increase in the pay of senators 
would not check the strong tendency 
of rich men to seek the senatorship, but it 
would make easier the life of a number of 
most useful senators who are not men of 
fortune. Especially is this true since many 
of them are old men and must end their 
active careers in the Senate. Mr. Allison, 
for example, who will within a little while 
have had the longest period of Senatorial 
service in our history, is seventy-five years 
of age. Hitherto the longest service had been 
Mr. Morrill’s, of Vermont, which was very 
nearly thirty-two years. Senator Sherman’s 
was almost as long; and there have been thirty 
senators who served twenty years or more. 
Mr. Pettus, of Alabama, is eighty-three years 
of age; Mr. Morgan, of the same State, is 
almost eighty; Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Bate, of Tennessee, artd General 
Hawley, of Connecticut, are seventy-eight; 
Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, and Mr. Stewart, 
of Nevada, are seventy-seven; Mr. Cullum, 
of Iowa, is seventy-five; Mr. Teller, of 
Colorado, and Mr. Gibson, of Montana, are 
seventy-four; Mr. Proctor, of Vermont, and 
Mr. Frye, of Maine, are seventy-three. 


There are twenty-five senators the average 
of whose ages is more than seventy-three, 
and among them are some of the most useful 
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members of the body. They are not all rich 
men, and some have practically no income 
but their salaries. 

The members of the House are, as a rule, 
much younger men; but even among these 
a considerable proportion of the most useful 
are past sixty. The speaker himself is sixty- 
eight. If the ripened experience of veteran 
statesmen is given to the public service, their 
salary ought to be large enough to enable an 
old man who does not happen to be a man of 
fortune to live and work without thought of 
money-making and without temptation to 
give his attention to outside work. 


MORMONISM AGAIN 


HE country has been receiving much 
instruction in Mormon faith and 
practice from the hearings before the Senate 
committee that is investigating Senator 
Smoot’s eligibility to his seat. Facts that 
have been well known by residents of Utah 
and of Wyoming and of other States where 
Mormonism has strength present themselves 
in a somewhat new way when they are frankly 
told by the president of the church and 
emphasized by discussion in hundreds of 
women’s clubs. 

Polygamy was made unlawful in Utah 
while it was still a Territory, but this law 
could not be made retroactive. Polygamous 
marriages, therefore, that had already been 
contracted were allowed to stand. But when 
Utah became a State it forbade a man from 
living with more wives than one. The presi- 
dent of the church, having received a ‘‘revela- 
tion,” promulgated a ‘‘rule’’ of the church 
that no more plural marriages should be 
contracted, although as a doctrine the church 
still ‘‘believes in” polygamy. A man may, 
without offense to the law, ‘‘ believe” anything 
—that the moon is made of molten pewter, 
or that he ought to have forty wives—yet so 
long as his conduct is lawful the absurdest 
contradiction between creed and law is per- 
missible. The church authorities, most of 
whom were polygamists, were obliged ‘‘to 
save their face’’ by holding to this ‘‘belief” 
in polygamy. 

Nor was it to be expected. that those who 
were already polygamists would abandon 


their ‘‘plural’’ wives in obedience to a State 
law. If the law prevents new ‘‘plural” 
marriages, polygamy will in time cease. 


Nobody knows—certainly the public does 
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not know—whether new polygamous mar- 
riages are contracted, but the weight of 
testimony seems to be that they have been 
few at most. But whether polygamy has 
yet received its death-blow is not certain. 

And an even wider qtiestion has been 
raised—whether the Mormon hierarchy be 
not in effect an established church, or even 
something more than an established church 
—an oligarchy that defeats the whole theory 
of democratic government. It is a dominant 
and ruthless power in Utah, and it is becoming 
strong in Wyoming and Colorado and other 
States. But how its power can be lessened, 
except by time and civilization, is not yet 
clear. It is clear, however, that the indigna- 
tion of the country is likely to be aroused 
afresh—to what practical purpose, after the 
shock passes, it is hard to predict. 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


HE death of Sir Leslie Stephen has 
removed the first of English profes- 

sional men of letters and called to mind a 
type of man that England has but that we 
have yet hardly produced. He was educated 
at Eton, at King’s College, London, and at 
Cambridge. Upon his graduation he took 
orders and was for nine years a Fellow of 
Trinity College. He then abandoned his 
creed and his Fellowship and became a 
convinced agnostic. Two years were given 
to travel and political service, but by 1865 
he had definitely joined the profession of 
letters, contributing regularly to the Saturday 
Review and the Pall Mall Gazette, to Fraser’s 
and The Fortnightly. In 1867 he married 
Thackeray’s youngest daughter, who died 
in 1875. In 1871 he accepted the editorship 
of the Cornhill Magazine, a post which he 
held for eleven years. A period of great 
literary activity then began. There ap- 
peared in succession ‘‘Essaysof Free Think- 
ing and Plain Speaking,’ ‘‘Hours in a 
Library,” and “The History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” In 
1878 he married Mrs. Duckworth. In the 
same year he wrote a short biography of 
Dr. Johnson which was quickly followed by 
those of Pope and Swift. His other books 
include ‘‘The Science of Ethics,’ ‘‘The 
English Utilitarians,’’ “‘Social Rights and 
Duties,’ ‘‘English Society and Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘Studies of a 
Biographer,” and ‘“‘Short Lives of George 
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Eliot and Hobbes.”’ But important as many 
of these works are, none of them will have the 
lasting value of the great ‘‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,” which he planned, 
edited for nine years, and assisted to its 
completion. He edited many books, and 
wrote lives of Sir Henry Fawcett and of his 
brother, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. He 
made a number of visits to this country, and 
was an intimate friend of Lowell. He received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from Harvard, 
and in 1902 was knighted on the occasion 
of the King’s coronation. 

The range of his mind was exceedingly 
wide. He seemed to take all science, religion, 
and literature for his province. He thought 
clearly and calmly and with marked im- 
partiality. He was learned and thorough, 
but he was no pedant, and cared little for 
the technical phrases of science. Anything 
that stirred others deeply excited his interests, 
and he understood men not through a pro- 
cess of analysis, but by a wonderful quality 
of sympathy; and it was by his sympathy 
that he became, as he has been called, the 
‘Biographer Paramount of English Letters.’’ 
His style was at times eloquent and grave; 
it was more often suggestive, intimate, and 
instinct with humor. 


DO WE NEGLECT THE POETS OR ONLY THE 
VERSE-MAKERS ? 


R. WILLIAM WATSON, the English 
poet, recently made complaint in 
the Fortnightly Review that the English were 
lacking in the appreciation of literature, 
especially of poetry. ‘‘The average Scots- 
man,” he wrote, ‘‘is capable of being inter- 
ested about a poet, and the average English- 
man is not. You can discuss Burns with an 
Ayreshire peasant. You cannot discuss 
Shakespeare with a Warwickshire peasant.’’ 
A similar plaint is heard all over the world. 
especially in the United States, that the 
poets are meglected by this generation. It 
is true, in a sense; but the dismal inference 
that is usually drawn—of the utter decay of 
appreciation of literature—is hardly true. 
It would, in fact, be hard to prove that the 
poets are less read in the United States than 
they were a generation ago. Certainly more 
volumes of poetry are sold; but perhaps 
some of them are bought as furniture. 
It must be remembered that men do not 
parade a knowledge of poetry as they did 


























fifty years ago: it is,in a sense, now taken 
for granted in cultivated society. And the 
demands of cultivated society are surely 
more exacting than they used to be. It is 
inconceivable that an N. P. Willis could now 
become a fashion. The most popular living 
poet in the United States is perhaps Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley. To what extent his 
popularity is due to the sheer homely quality 
of many of his subjects, and to what extent 
to his poetic gift, it would be hard to say; but 
whatever the reason, vast multitudes of 
persons read his writings with much pleasure. 
Mr. Watson himself, pole-wide from Mr. 
Kiley, has a very considerable audience 
among us, in spite of the melancholy tone of 
most of his poems. 

But the poets themselves must know, 
since a real poet is likely to be also a 
philosopher, that there is a reason for a 
temporary eclipse of new poetry—to wit, the 
lack of poets Lack of clever verse-makers 
there isnot. There were never so many. 

But the larger matter is whether the great 
poets are neglected. By the mass of people, 
yes; for the readers of poetry have always 
been comparatively few. Yet it would be 
hard to prove that fewer men and women 
read the great poets than read them a genera- 
tion ago. It has become the fashion to 
assume that we neglect poetry, but nobody 
has proved that it is true. 


THE NEGLECT OF CULTURE IN GENERAL 


T has become a fashion to say not only 
that the appreciation of poetry has 
declined in the United States, but that 
industrialism has left no time from money- 
making for culture of any sort A direct 
assertion of such an opinion or an inference 
to the same effect is made in many recent 
books that have been written about us by 
foreigners. For examples: M. Ostrogorki, 
in his ‘‘Democracy and the Organization of 
Political Parties,” says: 


‘“‘They [the prosperous and wealthy classes in 
the United States] measure all things by the sole 
criterion ‘does it pay’? The race for wealth which 
absorbs the Americans takes up all their time. 
The rich allow themselves as little leisure as those 
who have to earn their livings.”’ 


Again: 
“‘He [the American] does not remember, he does 
not feel, he lives in a materialistic dream.” 


THE NEGLECT OF CULTURE IN GENERAL 
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So also M. Hugues Le Roux, in his book 
called ‘‘ Business and Love”’: 

‘““Every day the men [in the United States] are 
growing more indifferent to all that is not their 
office or their business.” 


Professor Miinsterberg assures us in his 
‘‘American Traits’ that ‘“‘the German thinks 
the American greedy and vulgar, brutal and 
corrupt.” 

A friendly English critic, Mr. John Foster 
Fraser, in a book about American industry 
(‘America at Work,” 1902), says: 

‘“‘Personally, I would not care to live in America 
because there is such a lack of repose, because— 
and I am not forgetting charming exceptions—the 
general conversation among men is always on one 
subject—money-making, and because there is a 
rush and a scurry, living merely to work, instead of 
working to get some of the beauty out of life, that 
often suggested the hard race was not really worth 
the prize.” 


Well, he would be a bold patriot who 
should undertake to defend a great mass of 
our industrial population even against these 
sweeping indictments. Yet these writers are 
not wholly convincing, any more than cer- 
tain complaining literary writers in our own 
country are. 

One omission, and a large one, is this: 
We have a wider range of culture than our 
fathers had. They had literature. We have 
literature, music, painting, sculpture. We 
travel more than they did. A wider range 
does not prove a keener appreciation, but it 
at least implies it. 

Greatest difference of all, a cultivated man 
of our time is not as self-conscious as most 
cultivated men were half a century ago. He 
is not detached from life. He has been 
tossed by the activities of a stirring time; and 
he has got something from this busier life. 
He has, perhaps, got a better balance, per- 
haps a sounder judgment, perhaps a better 
adjustment to life, certainly a better economic 
basis for his culture. A man in our time who 
deserves to be called a highly cultivated 
man is a man’ of wider cultivation and of 
better balance than was his counterpart of a 
generation ago. At any rate, let us think 
twice before we despair. We may even 
remark that industry itself, grievous as its 
sins are, affords to men of large capacity 
somewhat the same kind of culture that 
statecraft has always afforded. 
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GOOD RESULTS FROM THE POSTAL SCANDALS 


ESPITE the difficulty of bringing home 
to the offender crimes against the 
government, August W. Machen, former 
Superintendent of Free Delivery, the first of 
the indicted postal officials to be tried, was 
convicted with his fellow-conspirators on 
several counts. Already, as a result of 
Machen’s conviction there has been a clearing 
of the moral atmosphere in the sophisticated 
circles, where it has been firmly believed 
since the investigations began that no con- 
victions would be secured. Washington 
believed last fall that the indicted men would 
be but half-heartedly followed down. It can 
believe so no longer. 

Developments since Machen’s conviction 
have indicated clearly, however—as_ the 
series of articles that have appeared in this 
magazine have shown—that the elimination 
of alleged rascals from the First Assistant’s 
office and the Assistant Attorney-General’s 
office does not amount to a house-cleaning 
of the Post-Office. Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General Bristow’s special report, made 
public March 6th, carries the fraud investi- 
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gation one step beyond the disclosures in 
his first report. Scrutinizing the transac- 
tions of George W. Beavers, Mr. Bristow 
and his inspectors list a large number of 
cases—sixty-one of.them declared question- 
able—in which salaries have been increased 
beyond warrant at the request of Congress- 
men, and leases entered into with Congress- 
men in defiance of the law. In brief, the 
Post-Office Department has replied to a threat 
from Congress of a sweeping investigation 
of the whole Post-Office, ‘‘ Your own skirts are 
not clean.’’ Congressmen in rejoinder point 
out that Mr. Bristow himself has taken ad- 
vantage of his office to give his father and his 
son lucrative post-office positions. 

In the interest of the people, Mr. Bristow’s 
latest report is likely to prove of the greatest 
value. It stirred up a hornet’s nest in 
Congress, and Congress in its indignation 
can hardly fail to order a complete investi- 
gation of all the Post-Office divisions. Only 
in this way can the facts be brought home 
to the American people that will arouse 
them to reform an institution that is nothing 
short of a national disgrace. 
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BY 


KOGORO TAKAHIRA 


JAPANESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 


explain the motives which have actuated 

my government in the course it adopted 
with reference to the events leading up to 
the present crisis in the Far East. In doing 
so I have had no thought of violating the 
proprieties of diplomatic usage by appearing 
as an advocate of Japan’s cause. My only 
purpose has been to give wider publicity to 
the salient features of the exposition of its 
motives which my government has already 
made public; and to do this not in my official 
capacity, but as a private subject of the 
Empire of Japan desircus of having the true 
motives of his count:y’s policy thoroughly 
well understood “by the people who have 
shown it so many evidences of disinterested 
kindness in the past. 


[= already taken public occasion to 


One fact should be strongly emphasized at 
the outset. The Government of Japan has 
disavowed in the most formal and solemn 
manner, in the reply to China’s declaration of 
neutrality, the purpose of acquiring any part 
of China’s territory or of occupying it to the 
detriment of Chinese sovereignty. In an 
equally binding manner it has declared its 
willingness to respect the lawful exercise of 
the rights which Russia had acquired in 
Manchuria. 

But it could not close its eyes to the fact 
plainly demonstrated by events in the 
immediate past that Russia seemed to have 
another object in view than the legitimate 
development of the interests acquired under 
those rights. The course of those events 
plainly pointed to designs on Russia’s part 
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threatening the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for the development of the interests 
of all the powers in Manchuria, and tending 
even to endanger the territorial integrity of 
China. As the Japanese Government has 
pointed out, this could not but have been a 
serious disappointment to all who had been 
led to entertain more or less hopeful views 
regarding the future of Manchuria by the 
repeated and unequivocal declarations of the 
Russian Government itself. 

But what was a matter of far more serious 
concern to Japan, the indefinite occupation 
of Manchuria by Russia would be a continual 
menace to the Korean Empire, whose inde- 
pendence Japan regards as absolutely essential 
to her own repose and security. As was 
further stated on behalf of Japan, it was 
with the object of removing just and natural 
anxiety resulting from unsettled. conditions 
in Manchuria as well as in Korea, and of 
arriving at an amicable adjustment of the 
mutual interests of Japan and Russia in the 
region in the Far East where those interests 
meet, that the Japanese Government ap- 
proached the Government of Russia in 
August last. The propositions which Japan 
then put forward as the basis for an agree- 
ment were simple and direct. They com- 
prised the recognition by both powers of the 
independence and territoridl integrity of 
China and Korea; the acknowledgment of 
special interests possessed by each power, 
respectively, in those countries, and the 
maintenance of the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity in matters of commerce and industry 
of all foreign powers in both China and 
Korea. The Russian counter-proposal, which 
was not received until October, asked Japan 
to declare Manchuria and its littoral as 
entirely without the sphere of her interests. 
As for the rest, the agreement was made to 
apply exclusively to Korea, leaving China 
entirely without its operation. It was further 
proposed that the whole of Korea north of the 
39th parallel should be made a neutral zone 
into which neither power could introduce 
troops. Russia was not willing to bind her- 
self in any manner regarding the independence 
and territorial integrity of China. That, it 
was stated, was a question exclusively for the 
consideration of China and herself. 

To this the Japanese Government replied 
that Japan had no intention of interfering in 
matters which concerned Russia and China 
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only, and had asked no concession from 
Russia with reference to Manchuria. Japan 
possessed in those provinces important treaty 
rights and commercial interests, and the sole 
object of her government was to secure from 
the Russian Government guarantees for the 
security of those rights and interests. After 
the receipt of the Russian counter-proposal 
the discussion proceeded for a time at Tokio 
between the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the Russian Minister. A partial agreement 
was reached, the Russian Minister making 
several important concessions ad referendum. 
This was communicated to the Russian 
Government at the end of October. No 
reply was received until December, and the 
reply then made conceded nothing more 
than had been offered in the first counter- 
proposal, even the agreements made ad 
referendum by the Russian Minister at Tokio 
being rejected. 

Notwithstanding this failure to elicit any- 
thing like a conciliatory reply to its repre- 
sentations, the Japanese Government de- 
termined to make one more effort to secure 
something in the nature of an equitable 
agreement. Accordingly a proposal was 
forwarded to St. Petersburg wherein the 
Japanese Government yielded still further to 
Russia’s insistence upon her predominant 
position in Manchuria, only stipulating that 
the independence and territorial integrity of 
China should be formally recognized, and that 
no neutral zone exclusively in Korean terri- 
tory, as proposed by Russia, should be 
established. To this latter proposition the 
Japanese Government was unalterably op- 
posed, because Russia, being in complete 
control of the territory north of the Yalu, 
would in all probability obtain control in 
time of this wide stretch of Korean territory 
nominally neutral, thus rendering it, instead 
of a protection, a means of facilitating the 
final absorption of Korea. This communica- 
tion, it was officially explained at the time, 
was not in the form of an ultimatum, but was 
intended to be an invitation to the Russian 
Government to reconsider its former decision, 
in the hope that Japan would be met in a 
spirit of reciprocal conciliation. At the same 
time it was also officially stated by the 
Japanese Government that, if Russia’s reply 
should prove unsatisfactory or should be 
unduly delayed, the Japanese Government 
would be compelled to consider what measures 
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it would deem it necessary to take in order to 
protect its rights and interests. At the same 
time the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg 
was instructed to urge the desirability of an 
early reply. This he did not once, but on no 
less than five occasions, but without any 
satisfactory result. Accordingly, on the 5th 
of February, under instructions, he presented 
the note severing diplomatic relations and 
ordering his withdrawal. That note, after 
reciting the various efforts which Japan had 
made to secure an agreement on matters 
vitally touching her well-being, stated that 
the refusal of Russia had made it necessary 
for the Japanese Government ‘‘seriously to 
consider what measures of self-defense they 
are called upon to take.’’ The communica- 
tion concluded with the following significant 
words: 

“In the presence of delays which remain 
largely unexplained and of naval and military 
activities which it is difficult to reconcile with 
entirely pacific aims, the Imperial Govern- 
ment have exercised in the pending negotia- 
tions a degree of forbearance which they 
believe to be abundant proof of their loyal 
desire to remove from their relations with the 
Imperial Russian Government every cause 
for future misunderstanding; but finding in 
their efforts no prospect of securing from the 
Imperial Russian Government an adhesion 
either to Japan’s moderate and unselfish 
proposals, or to any other proposals likely to 
establish a firm and enduring peace in the 
Extreme East, the Imperial Government have 
no other alternative than to terminate the 
present futile negotiations. In adopting that 
course the Imperial Government reserve to 
themselves the right to take such independent 
action as they may deem best to consolidate 
and defend their menaced position as well as 
to protect their established rights and 
interests.” 

In view of the fact that it has been gravely 
contended that the Japanese attack upon the 
Russian squadron at Port Arthur at mid- 
night on February 8th was in violation of 
international law, the language of the fore- 
going communication assumes special impor- 
tance. If it were the fact that the attack 
was an offense against the law of nations, 
which most certainly it was not; and even 
if it were not the fact, as it was, that the first 
shot of the war was fired by a Russian vessel 
at a Japanese vessel off the harbor of Che- 


WHAT JAPAN IS FIGHTING FOR 


mulpo on the afternoon of February 8th, the 
above communication and the consequent 
severance of diplomatic relations were ample 
notice to Russia that Japan intended to have 
recourse to other than a peaceful mode of 
settling the questions in dispute between 
them. 

I trust that this statement, brief as it 
necessarily must be, explains with sufficient 
clearness the reasons which have governed 
Japan’s action. Our one desire has been to 
secure an agreement furnishing reasonable 
guarantees against eventualities clearly threat- 
ened by Russia’s recent course in the Far 
East. As has been pointed out, other Powers, 
not least of all the United States, are equally 
interested with ourselves in preserving those 
opportunities for commercial and industrial 
development to which they are entitled by 
their treaties with China in the region affected 
by Russia’s action. But our situation gave 
rise to other and more serious considerations. 
The independence of Korea, not alone from 
a commercial and industrial standpoint, but 
also for strategical reasons, is of the gravest 
importance to the well-being of our people and 
the safety of our country. The power that con- 
trols Korea can not only restrict our progress 
along the lines of peaceful enterprise upon 
which much of the future prosperity of the 
nation depends, but can also keep us upon the 
defensive and thereby impose the heavy 
burden of incessant watchfulness and constant 
preparation. We have no desire to interfere 
with the independence or the territorial 
integrity of our neighbors, and no purpose, 
as we have shown conclusively, to obstruct 
the development of the commercial and 
industrial interests of other nations within 
their territories. But the preservation of their 
political existence, especially the maintenance 
of the independence of Korea, is another 
matter, and when that is threatened motives 
of an imperative nature demand that our 
nation shall intervene or else run the certain 
risk of jeopardizing its most vital interests. 
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A VISIT TO THE JAPANESE MINISTER 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Japanese Minister to the United States, 

at the Legation in Washington three 
weeks after the outbreak of war between 
Japan and Russia. I saw him in the large 
reception-room, which is hung with silk 
tapestries and contains rich bronzes and 
lamps. He is a keen-eyed man, five feet 
seven inches high, with broad and slightly 
stooped shoulders. His hair is black, and 
his mustache is streaked with gray. He 
entered the room quickly, almost nervously. 
He was the diplomat receiving a caller. On 
the day of the combined attack on Port 
Arthur, a week later, I again met Mr. Taka- 
hira in Washington, but this time it was in 
his office up-stairs at the Legation. He was 
still the polished diplomat, but he was also 
the alert man of affairs. He sat ina revolving 
chair before a long desk littered with papers. 
Before him were copies of translated cipher 
cable messages from Japan, stacks of letters 
from Japanese all over the United States, 
requests for autographs, newspaper clippings, 
and books. On the walls of the room were 
many maps. A small Japanese flag hung 
over the desk. 

This, then, is the office of the Minister in 
war time. By cipher cable message he keeps 
in touch with his home government, and by 
telegraph he is informed of the work of every 
Japanese consul in the United States. 
Every day, with tongue or pen, he does some 
service to his country. If the news des- 
patches from Russia say that the Japanese 
treacherously attacked their enemy at Port 
Arthur before a formal declaration of war, 
he makes a statement of the facts through 
the Associated Press; if the newspapers want 
information about some Japanese city or 
individual mentioned in the news from the 
Far East, he gives it. He attends social 
entertainments in Washington; he is a 
guest at banquets in New York; he is inter- 
viewed when he thinks that he has something 
to say that may intelligently define his 
country’s position; he visits the various 


| FIRST met Mr. Kogoro Takahira, 


departments at Washington; he keeps in 
constant touch with the officials; he is ac- 
cessible to visitors, and he answers every 
letter he gets. Three secretaries work in a 
room adjoining Mr. Takahira’s, but he works 
as hard as any member of his staff. 

He reads English, French, German, and 
Chinese. He seldom reads fiction, but he 
is fond of science and history and economics. 
He reads the American newspapers and 
magazines, and keeps abreast with the news 
of the world. 

“What was the greatest service rendered 
Japan by the United States?’’ I asked Mr. 
Takahira. 

The Minister leaned forward in his chair, 
and his fingers nervously tapped the top of his 
desk. Then he said: “It was the United 
States, represented by Commodore Perry, 
that opened the Empire of Japan. No other 
nation but an Anglo-Saxon nation could 
have done it so well—so auspiciously—for 
there is no civilization like the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.” 

Mr. Takahira took a pen from his desk 
and, pointing to it, said: ‘‘The Japanese 
believe that the civilization represented 
by the pen is greater than all the civilization 
represented by the sword. Education and 
literature were the keynotes in the awaken- 
ing of Japan.” 

Mr. Takahira is a descendant of the 
Samurai, the feudal lords of Japan, who 
carried two swords as signs of their aristoc- 
racy. When he was twenty-six years old he 
was a student attaché in the Foreign Office 
at Tokio. Today, at the age of about fifty, 
he is one of the most distinguished diplomats 
in the Emperor’s service. He has been 
successively charge d’affairs of the Legation 
at Washington, chief of the Political Bureau 
of the Japanese Foreign Office, Consul 
General at New York, resident Minister to 
Denmark and Holland, Minister to Italy, 
Austria, and Switzerland, Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and, since 1900, Minister to 
the United States. 











WILL JAPAN OR RUSSIA WIN? 


By GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES 


and proud nation like Russia to see her 

Eastern fleet obliged to find refuge 
under the guns of Port Arthur, leaving the 
neighboring seas under the control of Japan. 
This misfortune confines Russia in her land 
operations to a single railroad track, thousands 
of miles in length, for her communications 
with Korea and Manchuria. Much of the 
territory through which this runs, in Siberia 
and northern Manchuria, is in the frigid 
zone, covered in the long winter months 
with deep snow and ice. 

The enterprise of the Japanese, assisted by 
the sympathetic native population in Man- 
churia and Korea, will enable Japan to 
interrupt Russian communications almost as 
effectively on land as on the ocean. If the 
Japanese had a strong force of cavalry 
worthy of the name, Russia could not depend 
at all on her land communications, and her 
line of operations would be limited to posi- 
tions beyond the reach of the Japanese forces. 
The mounted Cossacks would be a formidable 
arm for Russia. If it should turn out that 
Russia should find herself unable to supply 
and reénforce adequately her eastern army, 
she would be obliged to make peace with 
Japan before the year is out. In any event, 
the war must prove to be a ruinous drain on 
the Russian treasury, besides straining her 
military resources to the utmost limit. 

Although the governments of China and 
Korea are nominally, and perhaps sincerely, 
neutral, they exercise but little control over 
their population. China, for example, teems 
with organizations like the Boxers and 
brigands, which are, for all practical purposes, 
beyond her control, and unless Russia is able 
to conciliate these freebooters she must count 
upon their active hostility. 


T must be very humiliating to a powerful 


This will be the first war to occur in which 
two nations are supplied with, and are able to 
control, the latest modern appliances of war, 


By GENERAL NELSON A. MILES 





There are reasons for the belief that Japan 
has been preparing herself for this struggle 
ever since her war with China. When Japan 
rightfully demanded from China territorial 
compensation for her sacrifices, Russia inter- 
posed a veto, thus depriving Japan of Port 
Arthur and Manchuria, which she considered 
the lawful prize of her victory. Russia posed 
as the friend of China in this transaction, but, 
unfortunately, Russia seized Port Arthur and 
Manchuria for herself, which was neither 
chivalrous nor disinterested. The Japanese 
naturally became furious and determined to 
have revenge, which they are now seeking. 

A good many people are disturbed by 
what they call the ‘ Yellow Peril,’ meaning 
that if Japan comes out victorious in this 
fight she and China will make an alliance and 
overrun Russia and Europe, like the Goths 
and the Vandals. This yellow peril might 
not be so remote, perhaps, if China had not 
been the most populous of kingdoms for five 
or six thousand years without showing the 
least thirst for conquest or any sign of an 
aggressive policy. If China be let alone she 
will not harm anybody, and the same may 
be said of Japan. 

Japan has shown no desire for expansion 
that is not entirely legitimate. If she suc- 
ceeds in driving the Russians out of Man- 
churia and Korea, it is not likely that she 
will invade Siberia. She might, perhaps, 
take a fancy to Vladivostock and force 
Russia to seek another ocean outlet for her 
Siberian Railway. 

The probability is that the war will not be 
along one. The difficulties Russia is obliged 
to encounter are likely to prove insurmount- 
able, while Japan would be glad to make 
peace if she can drive Russia out of Manchuria 
and Korea. 


the latest inventions, destructive engines, 
rifles, machine-guns, rapid-fire field artillery, 


high-power guns, battle-ships, swift cruisers, 
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torpedoes, torpedo-boats, torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, submarine vessels, submarine mines, 
and submerged torpedoes. 

The strength of Russia’s navy is nearly 
double that of Japan; but her navy, unlike 
Japan’s, is scattered in various parts of the 
world, while Japan’s is concentrated. When 
the Russian warships now under construction 
are completed her naval strength will be more 
than double that of Japan, ton for ton; so 
that if Japan should destroy the present naval 
power of Russia in the Far East, Russia 
would still possess a formidable navy that 
would have to be reckoned with before the 
final result. 

The strength of the Japanese army is 
practically 600,000 men, while that of the 
Russian army is 1,700,000. With the re- 
serves, Japan could probably mobilize 
1,000,000 men and Russia 4,000,000. The 
Japanese army is composed of active, enter- 
prising, well-trained, and _ well-disciplined 
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men, and the Russian army of strong men, 
of great endurance, and sterling fortitude. 
Both have demonstrated their prowess on 
many well-fought fields. As to what the 
result will be no mortal can safely predict. 
No two campaigns are alike, nor are battles 
fought twice on the same ground, under the 
same circumstances; and how, when, and 
where the war will end is as impossible to 
determine as it would be to prophesy the 
result of a game of chess. 

I think it is reasonable to presume that the 
war will be of long duration, and that a much 
larger number of men will be brought into 
the field of operation than are now engaged. 
It is likely to be a very expensive war 
before it ends—and a war that is quite likely 
to involve other European powers. I see no 
occasion for our own country’s being con- 
cerned in an entangling alliance, and should 
regard it as a great misfortune if it should 
become involved. 


By GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER 


It is very risky to predict so far ahead— 
for I am writing at the end of February an 
opinion to be published in April—upon ques- 
tions of such magnitude as those concerning 
the outcome of the war. 

But I believe today, that had the Japanese 
army moved with the celerity displayed by 
the navy it would have been within the power 
of the Mikado to have won very important 
if not decisive results. Japan’s merchant 
marine could have placed an army of more 
than a hundred thousand men on the penin- 
sula just northeast of Port Arthur, separated 
the Russian army and people at that place 
from communication with the rest of the 
world, prevented the exodus of the citizens 
and Russian soldiers not necessary for, the 
defense of the fortresses, and compelled the 
Russians to exert all their efforts to raise the 
siege. The probability is that the food 
necessary to the citizens and Russian forces 
thus confined at the extreme southern end 
of the promontory would have soon been 
exhausted, in which event the Japanese 
would have had it in their power to compel 
its capitulation. Of course, this would not 
have been done without a great struggle. 
Russia wovld have concentrated all the force 
possible against the Japanese army, but it 


could not have prevented reénforcements 
flowing in from Japan, nor could it in any 
way stop the transportation of provisions 
and munitions of war to the Mikado’s army. 
It may be said that great risks would have 
been involved in such a campaign. But if 
Japan could not win by strategy and tactics 
of that character, that nation could not 
entertain much hope of a final triumph over 
the almost unlimited resources of Russia. 
As matters stand now, Russia, not Japan, has 
selected the theatre of war. Of course, no 
one can tell what complications may now 
arise, but my opinion is, that the war will not 
last longer than the middle of autumn. 

The chances of the final victory are cer- 
tainly with Russia. Russia’s resources and 
army preponderate so greatly that it would 
seem that the Czar’s troops would be able to 
overcome the forces which will finally be 
inferior in numbers.. As it appears now, 
Russia will build a strong fortified base on the 
Yalu River, and the theatre of land-battles 
will probably be between that line and the 
Korean capital. The Japanese will endeavor 


to break the Siberian and Manchurian rail- 
roads, but the immense resources of Russia 
are such that repairs will be promptly 
effected. 
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HOW THE JAPANESE HAVE MADE THEIR COUNTRY A 


MODERN NATION’ SINCE 


1888 — ESTABLISHING RAIL.- 


ROADS, STREET-RAILWAYS, AND MANUFACTORIES, AND 


BUILDING UP 


COMMERCE— JAPANESE EDUCATION AND 


RELIGION--WHAT JAPAN OWES TO THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


JIHEI HASHIGUCHI 


ODERN Japan may be divided into 
M four periods of development. The 
first begins with the opening of the 
door of the long-secluded nation for the 
intercourse of the people with foreigners, 
coincident with the revolution of 1868, and 
ends with the civil war of 1877. During 
this period Japan was quietly observing the 
civilized conditions of the western nations, 
and preparing the field for the seeds of 
civilization. Still there were some belated 
elements left that were opposed to the power 
of western civilization. These finally disap- 
peared with the end of the civil war. 

The second period begins in 1877 and ends 
in 1888, when the constitutional government 
was formally adopted.. During this period 
the innumerable seeds of civilization were 
sown one after another in a fertile field. 
Because of this, Japan had no occasion yet 
to show her absolute originality. The first 
fruits were gathered-after the adoption of the 
constitutional government. 

The third period begins in 1888 and ends 
with the Chinese-Japanese war of 1894. 
During this period Japan was busy gathering 
the fruits of civilization—acquiring all the 
essential things that a civilized nation must 
have in order to be ranked as a world power. 
But Japan was as yet considered by the 
world as a child nation. It was therefore 
necessary for her to show that she had al- 
ready grown sufficiently to be able to defy 
any nation that should attempt to insult her. 
The nation that received the first blow was 
China. af 

The fourth period begins in 1895, and pos- 
sibly will end with the Russo-Japanese war 
_ that is now in progress. During this period 


Japan was conscious of her power as a first- 
class nation of the world, but was grudgingly 
recognized as such; for the defeat of China 
was not considered as proof of Japan’s 
capacity to defy one of the European powers. 
She has therefore doubled her military 
strength, and rapidly advanced her industrial 
enterprises and her commercial expansion. 
While the present war with Russia is waged, 
on the one hand, for the sake of the preserva- 
tion of Japan’s life and integrity, on the other 
hand it is a test of Japan’s power. Whether 
or not she is a first-class power will be shown 
by the results of the war. 

It will be seen that it is war that has 
stimulated Japan to strive for a high place 
among the powers. Especially after the 
Chinese-Japanese War, her strength was 
doubled or even trebled. We shall consider 
in what way this wonderful general expansion 
was effected. 


COMMERCE 


One of the greatest ambitions that Japan 
has conceived since the beginning of her 
modern era is to become a first-class com- 
mercial power in the Pacific. Her promi- 
nent statesmen as well as her business men 
have been’ advocating the enlargement of 
commerce. But,. since commerce was de- 
spised by the feudal Samurais, or warrior 
class, and the Samurais retained yet some of 
their former prestige as the ruling class, it 
was hard for commerce to be made one of 
the paramount issues of national policy. 
But the erroneous views of commerce have 
gradually died away, until today Japan is 
earnestly endeavoring to gain commercial 
supremacy in the Pacific. For this purpose, 
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it was necessary for the government to grant 
to responsible men of enterprise substantial 
encouragement. As a first step, the govern- 
ment gave a subsidy to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, a Japanese company, at the begin- 
ning of the latter’s establishment thirty years 
ago. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is_ the 
greatest steamship company in Japan for 
ocean traffic. It has today regular lines 


of traffic between the ports of Japan and the 
principal ports of America, Australia, and 
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THE RISE OF MODERN JAPAN 


the Nippon Yusen Kaisha in ocean traffic. 
Japan has trebled her international commerce 
in ten years: 


YEAR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
1891 (ante-bellum)...... $ 89,50039000 
1903 (post-bellum)...... 298,000,000 


SHIP-BUILDING 


There are four shipyards in Japan where 
stecl-constructed steamers can be _ built. 
They are in Nagasaki, Yokosuka, Kobe, and 
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THE CREW OF THE RUSSIAN WARSHIP VAR/AG, WHICH WAS BUILT IN PHILADELPHIA AND SUNK 
BY THE JAPANESE AT CHEMULPO 


Europe, as well as to Asiatic countries. The 
Nippon Shosen Kaisha also receives a subsidy 
from the government. It devotes its energy 
to conducting the domestic traffic and 
traffic with China, Korea, and other Asiatic 
countries. After the Chinese-Japanese War, 
the government decided to grant a subsidy 
also to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, which is 
strenuously striving not to be left behind by 


Uraga. Of 9,600,000 tonnage of steam- 
vessels that have passed the Japanese ports 
during 1900, 3,000,000 tons were of Japan- 
made steamers. Of the steamships built in 
Japan, the most noteworthy one is Aki Maru, 
6,000 tons, of the Japan-Seattle line of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. She was built in the 
Mitsubishi shipyard in Nagasaki. The ship- 
yard is now building a steamship of 7,500 
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tons for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Of the 
battle-ships, Akasht and Suma, sister ships, 
which took part in the battle of Chemulpo, 
were built in the Yokosuka shipyard. In 
addition to the already existing dry-docks, 
there is in process of construction in Nagasaki 
another for vessels of 16,000 tons. 

Besides the four shipyards for the con- 
struction of steam vessels, there are fifty 
shipyards for the construction of sailing 
junks. During 1900, sailing junks of 220,000 


tonnage, all made in Japan, have passed the 
Japanese ports. 
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Pacific coast, and within a limited area along 
the Japan seacoast which is full of steep 
cliffs projecting from the central mountain 
ranges. The principal shore railroads are the 
Nihon, which runs from Tokio to Aomori in 
the strait of Tsugaru; the Tokaido, which runs 
from Tokio to Kioto; the Sanyo, which runs 
from Kobe to Shimonoseki; and the Kiushiu, 
which runs from Moji in the strait of Shimo- 
noseki to Kagoshima in Satsuma. 

Recently, however, several cross-country 
lines have been built and others are under 
construction. The most noteworthy among 
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THE RUSSIAN WARSHIP VAR/AG 
Which was built in Philadelphia and sunk by the Japanese in Port Arthur Bay 


RAILROADS AND BRIDGES 

The first railroad built in Japan is the 
Tokio-Yokohama line, twenty miles long, 
which was built in 1870. Thus, Japan was 
not very much behind any other country 
in adopting this means of transportation. 
Among many reasons why Japan was slow 
in extending railroad construction after the 
first road, while the United States was mak- 
ing rapid progress, is this: whereas the 
United States is mostly prairie, Japan is 
mountainous. Until recently, railway con- 
struction was confined to the plains along the 


them are the Shinano line and the Hankei 
line, both of which have already been opened 
for traffic. The former runs from Tokio 
across the mountainous regions of Shinano to 
Niigata on the Japan Sea coast. The latter 
runs from Osaka to Tsuruga on the Japan 
Sea coast. Thus, today a person can travel 
from the southern end of Kiushiu to the 
northern end of Hondo on trains, with only 
an hour’s break at the Shimonoseki strait 
crossing; not to mention the travel on trains 
in Hokkaido and Formosa, where the traveler 
may enjoy the beautiful scenery of moun- 
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tains and lakes, rivers and the sea. The 
Shinano line especially, which traverses the 
province of Shinano over the high mountains 
and across the deep valleys, affords the pas- 
sengers the enjoyment of magnificent scenery. 
No railroad line in this country affords such 
views. What progress has been made in 
railroad construction recently the following 
statistics will show: 


YEAR MILEAGE 
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Owing to the fact that Japan is moun- 
tainous, the Japanese locomotives as well as 
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products of rails for export, so Japan is 
now buying rails from Europe. 

Side by side with railroad building, bridge 
building came to be of great importance, 
because in such an uneven country many 
iron bridges had to be built over the rivers 
and valleys. Besides the railroad bridges, 
there are today large iron bridges in the cities 
for horses and wagons, as well as for pedes- 
trians. The most noteworthy are the Azuma 
bridge and the Ochanomizu bridge in Tokio, 
and the Tenjin bridge and the Temma bridge 
in Osaka. The bridges in the country towns 
are mostly built of wood, because wood is 
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railroads were modeled on those of England, 
and therefore the supply has hitherto been 
made by England and Germany. However, 
the American Locomotive Company sold 
to Japan 300 locomotives up to 1903. This 
is because Japan began to adopt the American 
wide-track railway wherever possible. Today 
Japan buys locomotives, now from America, 
now from Europe, according to the fluctua- 
tion of the prices of steel in both places. 

The rails were, up to 1902, mostly bought 
from the United States, but the wonderful 
development of railroad construction in this 
country recently does not leave surplus 


cheap. The most picturesque wooden bridge 
is the Kintai Bashi, in Iwakuni, which is in 
the shape of an eveglass. 


STREET-CARS 


Most of the Japanese cities are very old 
and their streets are too narrow for street- 
railroads. To rebuild the streets for the sake 
of the street-railroads is not an easy matter. 
In spite of this difficulty, however, Tokio, 
Kioto, Osaka, and Nagoya have already 
managed to have their trolley-car lines. 
In the other cities the street-cars were run 
by electricity at the start; in Tokio they 
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were run by horses until 1903, because, unlike 
the other cities where there are high hills 
from whose elevated position great water- 
power can be utilized in generating electricity, 
Tokio is level. But today there is not a 
horse-car in all Japan. There are now two 
interurban railway companies in Tokio. 
One of them is newly established. In this 
some English capital is invested. This com- 
pany is supposed to be the greatest one of 
the kind in Japan. Still, it is as yet in its 
infancy, inasmuch as it has not introduced 
the cable system. 
ELECTRICITY 

Japan is everywhere rich in water-power. 
Consequently, ever in small country towns 
there are electric lights. Telegraph and local 
telephone lines are operated throughout 
Japan; while between Tokio and Osaka the 
long-distance telephone was lately instituted. 
The telegraph and telephone facilities are 
wholly government enterprises. Since the 
war, the government has made great strides 
in developing this means of communication 
both for military and for commercial pur- 
poses. In 1891 there were 26,250 miles of 
wire; in 1900, 60,000 miles. 

A system of wireless telegraphy differing 
from Marconi’s was invented by a Japanese 
official in the Department of the Navy. The 
invention was utilized in the recent battle at 
Chemulpo. 


MANUFACTURING 


Of the manufacturing of modern products 
not much can be said. As yet the Japanese 
manufacturers are busy improving the old 
kinds of products rather than entering the 
manufacture of new kinds. Silk, tea, and 
porcelain are the principal Japanese export 
goods to Europe and America, while cotton 
goods began to be exported to China after 
the war. As for finished silk goods, different 
parts of the country produce different kinds 
of goods. The most noted kinds of silk are 
Nishijin, Habutai (for handkerchiefs), Nan- 
ako, Hachijo, Kaiki, Chirimen, and Chichibu. 
Nishijin is a very high-priced goods. 

All these goods are manufactured on a 
small scale. Except in case of cotton goods, 
no steam-power is used as it is used in this 
country. In the manufacture of finished 
sik goods hand-machines are used. The 
machines are different in different parts of 
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the country, but all are of the handicraft 
stage. Thus, whereas in the United States 
fifty yards of silk goods can be produced in 
four days, in Japan it will take a week to 
produce the same quantity. The govern- 
ment tried to introduce steam-power ma- 
chinery from Europe and America. For 
that purpose German and American ma- 
chines were exhibited in the late Osaka 
Exposition, but these are not yet in 
practical use. There is no one as yet in 
Japan who can capably handle the machinery 
to advantage as compared with hand ma- 
chinery. There are a few Japanese young 
men who are now studying in Europe the art 
of handling steam machinery. Besides, there 
is a Japanese, Mitsugi Arimura, in a Brooklyn 
silk manufacturing company also studying 
the same art. 

Thus, in the near future Japan will be able 
to compete with the United States and the 
European countries in using steam-power 
machinery. Moreover, there is an attempt 
being made in Nagano, in Shinano, to 
organize an association for exporting silk 
products. But at present, as the circum- 
stances do not permit improvements, the 
Japanese would rather export raw silk than 
finished goods. 

Recently, numerous cotton mills have 
sprung up in many places in Japan. The 
most noted place is Osaka. Osaka is called 
Japan’s Manchester. As Japan has China 
for her customer, cotton manufacture is a 
very promising industry... There is a manu- 
factory of albatross, a kind of woolen cloth, 
in Tokio, and a hemp manufactory is cstab- 
lished in Hokkaido. 


A GOVERNMENT IRON FOUNDRY 


Up to the time of the Chinese-Japanese 
War, Japan produced very little iron, so that 
only the small objects required in the war 
could be manufactured with the home ma- 
terial. But after the war the government 
realized the need of an iron foundry; so 
it appropriated $5,000,000 in 1899 to estab- 
lish the Wakamatsu Iron Foundry, in Waka- 
matsu, in the province of Chikuzen in 
Kiushiu. Wakamatsu is a port where coal 
can be secured abundantly from the nearby 
mines, while the ores can be brought there 
from China with relatively small expense. 
The foundry is expected to compete with 
foreign foundries in making such products as 
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railroad materials, bridge materials, and cordial. They are like the relations of 
ship-building materials, all of which are at fathers and sons. The wages are in general 


present imported. low as compared with those of the United 
States and the European countries, but 
Preece Serene after the war there was a remarkable gen- 


The relations of capital and labor are very eral rise in wages. This should not be taken 
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as the result of strikes. It is the outcome of 
mutual good-will between employers and 
workmen. Although there are local trade 
unions—without national organization—these 
are in close harmony with the capitalists, for 
the capitalists themselves help the unions 
to grow. Among others, the late T. Sakuma, 
formerly the head of a large printing office in 
Tokio, has done much to foster the unions. 

T. Sakuma was a State Socialist. The 
government favors State 


socialism. The 
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the hands of private capitalists. The govern- 
ment, however, owns several roads, the 
largest of which is the Tokaido. A State 
socialistic plan of government ownership of 
all the railroads in Japan was once intro- 
duced, but it failed of its purpose. 


BARON YEIICHI SHIBUZAWA 


The history of industry of modern Japan 
is largely identical with the life of Baron 
Shibuzawa. Baron Shibuzawa is called the 
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colleges teach it. Attempts made lately at 
a radical socialistic organization have not 
met any success worth mentioning, though 
with the view of protecting the factory 
hands the government recently tried to 
introduce a factory law based on State 
Socialism. But it has not met success, 
because such law, it was decided, is not 
needed, inasmuch as the relations of capital 
and labor can be cordially maintained without 
it. The ownership of railroads is chiefly in 


J. P. Morgan of Japan. But he is more 
important to Japan’s industry than Mr. 
Morgan is to that of the United States, for 
the industry of the United States can in a 
sense get along without J. P. Morgan, but 
the industry of Japan cannot do without 
Baron Y. Shibuzawa. The Baron was a 
farmer’s son. He served the Shogun, and 
went abroad with one of the Shogun’s rela- 
tives. After his return he was called by the 
Mikado’s government to serve in the Finance 
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Department. In 1873 he resigned his office 
in order to enter the business world. His 
first plan in this direction was to combine 
capital. For this purpose a bank modeled 
on those of the western countries was needed. 
The first national bank was _ established. 
There were three investors of importance, 
Messrs. Mitsui, Ono, and Shimada. Mitsui 
and Ono became the dual heads of the bank, 
while Baron Shibuzawa was the director, 
because the Baron was the one that outlined 
the plans for the bank while he was in the 
Finance Department of the government. 
Baron Shibuzawa advocated the combination 
of capital not only in banking business, but 
also in all the other businesses, such as rail- 
roading, manufacturing, mining, transpor- 
tation on water, and so forth. He also 
advocated scientific and systematic business 
dealings, because otherwise the wealth of 
the nation would not be developed. Thus he 
established a paper mill in Oji, in the suburb 
of Tokio, and conducted the industry accord- 
ing to his ideas. In 1876 he was of the 
opinion that the railroad business could not 
be perfected by the government’s efforts 
alone. He favored private ownership of 
the railroads. Thus he recommended through 
Lord Hachisuka that a number of the nobles 
buy up the Tokio-Yokohama line from the 
government. The contract was made by 
which the nobles were to pay $1,500,000 in 
seven years. But in 1877, when the fifteenth 
national bank was instituted, Lord Iwakura 
advised the nobles to deposit all their money. 
Thus, after $30,000 was paid in, the contract 
for the sale of the railroad became void. 
He has been for twenty years one of the 
trustees of the Nihon Railroad Company. 
He effected the merging of the Chikubu line, 
the largest for the transportation of coal, 
with the Kiushiu line. 

He should not, however, be counted upon 
as a railroad king as Jay Gould was in the 
United States; for the idea of the government 
control of industry, largely borrowed from 
German State Socialism, gained its adherents 
among younger men than Baron Shibuzawa, 
and they came into power. They have 
Studied the subject exhaustively but none 
of them had the practical experience of the 
elderly man. Whether the younger men are 
right and the Baron is wrong, or vice versa, 
cannot now be determined. 

In 1874 he established a joint stock gas 
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company. Inthe same year he assisted the 
establishment of a commercial school which, 
after many trials, became the present Higher 
Commercial College. In 1882 he _ success- 
fully advocated the establishment of a 
Chamber of Commerce. In the same year 
he established the Osaka Cotton Mill and 
the Miye Cotton Mill, the former of which 
is the largest cotton mill in Japan. Before 
this establishment was made he was of the 
opinion that the cotton yarns which had 
hitherto been imported should be manu- 
factured at home with the home materials. 
The then Minister of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, Y. Shinagawa, suggested that Baron 
Shibuzawa receive a government subsidy, 
but the Baron flatly refused to accept the 
offer. He combined the capital of nobles 
and Osaka merchants for the cotton mills. 

The Mitsubishi Company, founded by the 
late Yataro Iwasaki, father of Baron Iwasaki, 
the head of the Bank of Japan, has done most 
in developing the water transportation facili- 
ties. But Shibuzawa’s principle would not 
allow any one man to monopolize any in- 
dustry. So he gave his assistance to the 
movement for competing against the Mitsu- 
bishi Company. In spite of the fact that he 
is one of the trustees of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, which belongs to the Mitsubishi 
Company, he assisted the establishment of 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, which is the newly 
born steamship company after the Chinese- 
Japanese War. 


COMPANIES IN JAPAN 


AMERICAN 


Soichiro Asano, of the International Oil 
Company, the president of the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, is also the head of the International 
Oil Company of Echigo, on the Japan sea- 
coast. This company is largely invested in 
by the Standard Oil Company. On that 
account the people gave the International 
the nickname of the Standard Oil. An ex- 
minister of the United States to Japan has 
been instrumental in bringing about the 
investment of the Standard Oil Company 
and the building of the railroad through the 
oil-well region. The capital is several million 


dollars, more than half of which was invested 


by the Standard Oil Company since the 
Chinese-Japanese War. All the important 
work is done by the American engineers 
and others from America. All the machinery 
was brought from the United States. In 
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1903, however, the International Oil Com- 
pany paid no dividend, while other minor 
Japanese companies paid 3 per cent. 

There is another large company which 
has recently become a member of an American 
trust. It is the Murai Tobacco Company in 
Kioto. Formerly the company was carried 
on by Mr. Murai and an American individuai 
capitalist. Within two or three years it 
merged into the American Tobacco Trust. 
This seems to have been inevitable, since the 
supply of the Murai Company is largely 
imported from the United States. 
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the Tokio Economic Journal, the idea of the 
government tobacco monopoly on the ground 
that the officials would not be able to con- 
duct the business so well as the private 
business men. But he and his sympathizers 
were defeated, and the bill was passed in 
1903. The government was thus author- 
ized to buy all the supply of the leaf-tobacco 
of Japan and to sell to the tobacco manu- 
facturers at a uniform price. 

Another instance of great government 


monopolistic industry is the camphor mo- 
nopoly of Formosa. 


This business was from 
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A VIEW OF THE QUARTERDECK OF THE JAPANESE BATTLE-SHIP ASAH/ 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLIES 

In connection with the tobacco company, 
the government monopolistic control of the 
supply of tobacco may be explained here. 
Hitherto the tobacco farmers had absolute 
freedom in disposing of their products, and 
the tobacco manufacturers could buy their 
supply individually directly from the pro- 
ducers. But several years ago a bill was 
introduced in the Diet for the government 
monopolistic control of the supply. This 
bill was sharply combatted by Honorable U. 
Taguchi, the champion of the principle of 
non-interference of the government in busi- 
ness. He for some time opposed in his organ, 


the start controlled by the government. 
Last year the government made a contract 
with an English firm for the exclusive sale of 
the camphor product of Formosa. The 
camphor business of Formosa is by far the 
largest monopoly of its kind in the world. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGNERS 


Not many foreigners are employed in the 
industries of Japan. Besides the American 
workers employed in the International Oil 
Company, there are a few Germans em- 
ployed in the beer breweries. The most 
noted of the breweries are the Asahi Beer 
Brewing Company in Osaka, the Kirin Beer 
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Brewing Company in Yokohama, the Ebis 
Beer Brewing Company, the Sapporo Beer 
Brewing Company in Sapporo, Yezo, and the 
Kabuto Beer Brewing Company. All these 
companies employ Germans. The _ beer 
products of Japan are exported to the cities 
of Asia and Australia. 

During the earlier period of Japanese 
transportation by steamers most of the 
engineers employed in the steamers were 
Englishmen or other foreigners, but now that 
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of the adaptor. I have already said 
something about the invention of wireless 
telegraphy by a Japanese official in the 
Department of the Navy. It is necessary here 
to explain that this invention is original with 
the Japanese, not borrowed from Marconi, 
although Marconi announced his invention 
before the Japanese officer. On that account, 
when Signor Marconi applied to the Japanese 
Government for the grant of the patent 
right he did not succeed in obtaining it. 
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SAILORS WORKING A TWELVE-POUNDER GUN 


many Japanese young men have become 
familiar with engineering no foreigner except 
in insignificant cases is employed in such 
work. 


INVENTION 


Modern Japan has so far been busy adapt- 
ing western methods to her own conditions; 
hence the Japanese have had no leisure to 
indulge in absolutely original inventions. 
The adaptation of borrowed methods, how- 
ever, requires of itself in a measure originality 


EDUCATION 

Every child six years old must attend a 
public school for at least four years, and 
every city or village must have at least one 
grammar school. The grammar schools are 
mostly free institutions, but the collection of 
a small fee from every child is left to the 
discretion of each community. At first, one 
penny a month used to be collected in some 
places from every child; now a community 
may collect five or ten cents from each child 
monthly, but this payment of fees does not 
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hinder children from attending the schools. 
Today, out of all the children of school age, 
go per cent. attend grammar schools. In 
1903 there were 4,300,000 pupils in grammar 
schools, 80,000 in the middle schools, 6,000 
in the higher middle schools, and 4,000 in the 
colleges and the universities. All these 
schools are supported by the respective com- 
munities or by the government. There 
are, besides, many: private schools and col- 
leges. Taking the latest census of popula- 
tion at 45,000,000, we can see that ro per cent. 
of the whole population are in school. 

There are night schools for the children of 
the working class in cities. There are also 
technological night schools for them. But 
these are not to be ranked with those of the 
United States. They are merely supple- 
ments to the day schools. If more life is 
put into the work of education, it will do 
much to improve the conditions of the poorer 
class. 


GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 


Whereas in the United States education 
is largely left to the care of private citizens 
or local communities, in Japan the central 
government takes direct interest in edu- 
cational work. The United States Gov- 
ernment never dictates what Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, and Princeton universities shall 
and what they shall not teach. But the 
Japanese Government regulates the courses 
of study-in the universities of Tokio and of 
Kioto. The local public schools are sup- 
ported by the respective localities. Still, 
the government selects the text-books used 
in the schools. I well remember that I used 
to read grammar school readers with the 
government seals on. 

As an instance of government interference 
in education, the present Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Kubota, while he was a member 
of the Diet, strenuously advocated the 
shortening of the school terms in order to 
make practical men of the students. His 
Suggestion was lately put into practice. 
Today a young man can save about five years 
from his school life as compared with the 
term of the anti-reform period. 


THE CHANCES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In Japan, owing to the fact that so many 
Students are anxious to work their way 
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through colleges, the economic arrangements 
of the communities in which the colleges are 
situated are such that a student cannot ob- 
tain opportunities so easily as in the United 
States to work at odd hours in order to earn 
his living or tuition. A young man without 
adequate means to pay all his expenses during 
his school life nearly breaks himself down, 
physically as well as mentally—physically, 
because he overworks himself; mentally, 
because he specializes his efforts to such an 
extent that his mind is not well proportioned. 
So, among many reasons why so many 
Japanese young men come to this country 
to be educated, the financial advantage 
which he derives from the abundance of 
college endowments is the paramount one. 


THE NEWSPAPERS 


There are sixteen daily papers of note in 
Tokio alone, while there are altogether 480 
daily papers in all Japan. Of these, eleven 
are the papers of national reputation. They 
are jJijt Shimpo, Tokio Asahi Shimbun, 
Kokumin Shimbun, Nihon, Tokio Nichinichi 
Shimbun, Hocht Shimbun, Yomiuri Shimbun, 
and Tokio Mainichi Shimbun, all of which 
are published in Tokio, Osaka Asahi Shimbun, 
and Asaka Mainicht Shimbun, both of which 
are published in Osaka, and Hinode Shimbun 
of Kioto. 

Of these eleven, Osaka Asahi and Osaka 
Mainicht have the largest circulation. The 
former has a circulation of 145,000 and the 
latter of 100,000 daily. This is because 
Osaka is the commercial centre, and the 
papers are of direct interest to the business 
communities. 


THE MAGAZINES 


There are innumerable kinds of magazines 
in Japan. Of these we may here mention 
three which are published in Tokio. They 
are Tatyo (the Sun Trade Journal), which has 
the largest circulation—100,000 monthly— 
Tokio Keizat Zasshi (the Tokio Economic 
Journal), and Toyo Keizat Zasshi (the 
Oriental Economic Journal). Tazyo is pub- 
lished by the Hakubun Kwan Publishing 
Company. It was originally composed of 
many different monthly magazines published 
by the company. Thus, Tatyo is nicknamed 
‘‘An Exhibition Magazine,” a name which 
is very characteristic of the magazine. 
Tokio Ketzai Zasshi is edited by the Honor- 
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able Ukichi Taguchi, who is reputed one of 
the most noted economists of Japan. He 
upholds the principle of free trade, of non- 
interference of the government in business. 
Toyo Keizat Zasshi is edited by Doctor 
Tameyuki Amano, whose renown as an 
economist is greater than that of Honorable 
Taguchi. Doctor Amano upholds the dia- 
metrically opposite principle to that which 
Honorable Taguchi upholds. The text-books 
of economics used in schools are largely his 
productions. 

The newspapers and the magazines in 
Japan are not half so well developed as those 
in this country in any respect. It was only 
seven or eight years ago that the modern 
printing-machine, which relieves the human 
hands of much labor, was adopted. But 
considering the fact that the Japanese public 
is very well educated, the newspaper business 
is a promising enterprise. 


RELIGION 


Of the three religions, Shintoism, Con- 
fucianism, and Buddhism, which are the lead- 
ing religions of Japan, the first is the State 
religion. Its belief is based on the existence 
of Takamagahara (high heaven), whence 
the prehistoric ancestors of the present 
Mikado descended to rule the archipelago. 

The second is the religion of the leading 
men of Japan. It consists of ethical dogmas 
in regard to the conduct of public and private 
men. It does not like to deal with specu- 
lative theology, nor with life after death. 
In short, it deals exclusively with the present. 
Confucius says, ‘‘Superhuman beings may 
be respected, but should be kept away.” 

The last has by far the greatest number of 
converts. Buddhism is based upon the 
belief that Buddha is a supreme being, has no 
beginning and no end, and rules the world, 
known and unknown; that the soul of every 
living being, whether human or animal, is 
an offspring of Buddha, and the body in 
which the soul resides is a temporary resting 
place, which may be occupied or abandoned 
at option; that to die is to return to one’s 
original birthplace, where one is absorbed by 
the all-powerful Buddha, still retaining one’s 
individuality; and that, therefore, a soul 
transmigrates in every seventh generation, 
disappearing and reappearing, now as a man, 
then as an animal, according to merit during 
the previous existence. 
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Thus, the Buddhists are indifferent to 
life. This indifference has on the one hand 
an effect upon a man of making him view 
passively the things of the troubled world. 
On the other hand, it builds in him a beauti- 
ful character, whereby he will not grudge to 
sacrifice his life for his country and for his 
fellow men. This character is more or less 
inherent in every Japanese. 

The introduction of Christianity has in a 
measure modified the religious ideas of the 
Japanese. But owing to the fact that the 
missionaries are men of stern loyalty to Christ, 
never for a moment entertaining the idea 
of compromise between different religions, 
mission work is greatly handicapped. It 
can be prophesied that Christianity will not 
be able to take firm hold of the Japanese so 
long as it remains in the position of an in- 
truder. The Japanese are generally very 
religious people, but they have very liberal 
ideas of religion. They will accept anything 
that tastes good. Thus, to impose Chris- 
tianity upon them with the condition that they 
renounce all previous affiliations is madness. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Until the dawn of modern Japan, the 
Dutch were the only people that were allowed 
anything like liberal intercourse with the 
Japanese. . Consequently, Dutch was the 
prevailing foreign language. All the western 
ideas were conveyed through this language. 
The art of medicine especially was learned 
from the Dutch books. Today the medical 
books that are used in Japan are mostly 
German, and German is the language pre- 
ferred in the military schools. English books 
are today most popular, as they teach history; 
and English is the prevailing foreign language 
in business circles. French books are not 
so popular today as they used to be in the 
beginning of modern Japan. Then the Japan- 
ese learned the science of government mostly 
from French books, but now English is 
gradually driving away French. Russian 
came lately to be taught in the military 
schools. Generally speaking, the foreign 
books that are used in Japan are mostly of 
history and the sciences. Fiction is not so 
welcome, because the Japanese have not yet 
acquired any pronounced taste for it. 

Thus, foreign books have made Japanese 
practical men fully awake to the reality of the 
world. They have turned the thoughts of 
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the Japanese people from their passive atti- 
tude toward the world to an active at- 


titude. 
POLITICS 


The revolution of 1868 was the work of 
Samurais, or warriors, of poorer families. 
The high officials in the restored Mikado’s 
court were useless parasites. The leaders 
of the revolution were wide-awake men 
who knew from their experiences as poor 
men what the common people needed and 
deserved to have. So while they retained the 
principle of national unity under the Mikado’s 
sovereignty, at the same time they were not 
slow to welcome the democratic principle. 
The abolition of the social distinction of 
four castes was not asked for by the common 
people. Even the adoption of constitutional 
government in 1888 was not so much the 
result of the activity of the people’s delega- 
tion as a favor of the Mikado. Both these 
were accomplished without any protracted 
struggle between the sovereign and the sub- 
jects. They were rather granted in the 
manner of a present from the Mikado. 

The common people appear to be rather 
indifferent to politics, trusting confidingly 
in the successors of the pre-revolutionary 
Superior Samurais for good government. 
Even the legislature, which is elected by the 
vote of the people, is composed mostly of 
these sons of Samurais. Popular education, 
however, has done much to improve the 
political ideas of the common people. Evi- 
dently, these plebeians are coming to the 
realization that they also have the supreme 
voice in the legislature, represented by 
their delegates. This democratic principle 
is growing with the progress of time. Whether 
in some future day the Japanese patricians 
and the plebeians will have violent struggles 
such as those which in olden time shook the 
Roman Empire at the root remains to be 
seen. But, strange it is that the pride of 
the descendants of the Samurais does not 
seem to conflict with the demand of the 


common people for social as well as politica 


recognition. It is possible, therefore, that 
the distinction between the two, which in 
reality exists, will die away before long 
through the agencies of social intercourse 
and universal suffrage, and that Japan will 
not have to repeat the folly of the empires 
of the past. 
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COLONIAL DEPARTMENT 


In 1896 the government added to the 
Cabinet the Colonial Department. Mr. Tomo- 
nosuke Takashima became the minister. 
The purpose of this department was to assist 
the emigration of the Japanese people. 
After the Chinese-Japanese War Japan 
acquired Formosa Island. This island must 
be colonized by the surplus population. 
Hokkaido (Yezo) must be better prepared 
for immigration. Moreover, the spirit of 
national expansion was greatly heightened 
by the victory in the war, and the desire of 
the people to find a new sphere of influence 
outside of the Land of the Rising Sun became 
so wild that within a short time the emigra- 
tion was doubled. This efflux must be en- 
couraged as much as possible. The available 
land surface for this purpose was thought 
to be in Australia and North and South 
America. Minister Takashima communi- 
cated many times with the Colonial Secretary 
of England, thereby obtaining many valuable 
rights for Japanese immigrants in Australia. 
He also assisted the emigration to Peru 
and Chile. The one-year life of the Colonial 
Department, however, did not prove the 
necessity of its further existence. Its duties 
were transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, and the infant de- 
partment forthwith died. Yet the service 
the department rendered should not be 
slighted, especially as colonization will be 
one of the greatest issues of national politics 
after the Russo-Japanese War, and the 
resurrection of the dead department is 
possible. 


RELATION WITH THE UNITED STATES 


That the United States showed her good- 
will toward Japan, when the latter was 
in trouble half a century ago, is still fresh in 
the memory of the Japanese. This memory 
is like the filial affection of a child. Had it 
not been for the disinterested attitude of 
Consul-General Townsend Harris and Commo- 
dore Perry, by order of their home govern- 
ment, Japan might have been trampled down 
by the western powers at the first day of her 
second birth. The United States has fostered 
this child with the tender care of a mother. 
She received into her home the sons and 
daughters of Japan to educate, that they 
might become corner-stones of the newly 
born nation. Even when the youth was at 
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times mischievous his god-mother would not 
chastise to the extreme, but rather would 
extend to her a wider toleration. Now that 
Japan has grown up to be able to say “Man 
am I grown; a man’s work must I do,” in 
spite of the worry of the United States over 
the disparity of Japan’s strength and that 
of Russia, as if she would say, ‘‘Stay, my best 
son; thou art yet more boy than man,”’ Japan 
has now entered the service of ‘Arthur”’ and 
begun the conquest of false knights for the 
cause of civilization. Japan is in debt to 
the United States for all that helped it to 
grow. So it will be seen that the tie that 
binds the two nations is social rather than 
anything else. Politically, the two countries 
have not entered any offensive and defensive 
alliance. Yet the informal social tie is 
stronger than any formal political alliance, 
for without the former the latter would be 
a mere paper contract. 

Commercially, Japan is today in a close 
interdependence with the United States. 
She exports silk, tea, and porcelain to this 
country in exchange with cotton and ma- 
chinery; while her steamships are plying 
between her own ports and Seattle, San 
Francisco, and other ports of this country. 

Intellectually, Japan owes much to the 
United States. Many Japanese young men 
and women have been educated in this 
country. On their return, they have trans- 
mitted what they have learned to their 
juniors at home. Thus, directly and indi- 
rectly, the United States has been all the 
while uplifting Japan intellectually. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Perhaps in no other respect has Japan 
made more progress than in the upbuilding 
of the army and navy. In the beginning of 
modern Japan her army and navy were like 
those of the nations of the Middle Ages. 
Japan felt the need of organizing them 
- according to the standard of modern effi- 
ciency. This efficiency was fairly attained 
at the time of the Chinese-Japanese War. 
Yet had Japan fought at that time a first- 
class European power instead of China she 
might not have been so successful as she 
was. So, in spite of the protest of the people, 
Japan’s representative, Ito, was obliged to 
take the suggestion of Russia, France, and 
Germany to return the Liao Tung Peninsula 
to China after the war. This indignity 
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spurred the nation to better its military 
equipment. She constructed six new first- 
class battle-ships to strengthen the navy, 
and added six divisions to the seven divisions 
already existing, making in all thirteen 
divisions. In 1902, the present Minister of 
the Navy, Baron Yamamoto, by his indomit- 
able will, pushed to finat passage the bill for 
the construction of six additional battle-ships 
in ten years. These ships will not be ready 
for the present war. Yet, looking forward 
to the time when some naval power other than 
Russia might take advantage of Japan’s 
enfeebled naval power, the policy of Baron 
Yamamoto—in fact, of all the prominent men 
in Japan—in passing the bill, deserves the 
warm praise of the nation. 

That Marquis Yamagata organized the 
Japanese army according to western plans 
some thirty years ago is a_ historical 
fact. But for the recent actual training of 
the army many younger men should be 
credited. Among others, the present Min- 
ister of War, Mr. Terauchi, has done much 
to improve the education of the men in the 
army. He took personal interest in the ' 
affairs of the students in the Military College 
and schools. Not only Minister Terauchi, 
but also all the higher officers, treat their 
subordinates as their sons. Even the mere 
soldiers are by no means slightingly treated. 
The spirit of brotherhood among the army 
is something wonderful. There are many 
stories of cases in which even the Mikado, 
the commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, and the princes have shared the 
buaden of the soldiers. This paternal care 
encourages the soldiers so much that they 
would readily sacrifice their lives for, their 
Mikado and for their country. Why the 
Japanese soldiers are so brave and efficient 
is a question that cannot be answered easily 
even after much study. But this much can 
be said: that whatever differences there are 
between the Japanese soldiers and those of 
other countries, they are largely the natural 
outcome of racial characteristics. The Jap- 
anese as a race are peculiarly fitted for 
soldiers. This characteristic was developed 
and made more prominent by modern mili- 
tary training. So, neither the German army 
training nor the English naval training could 
have brought about the present efficiency of 
the Japanese army and navy without this 
racial characteristic. 
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T is not merely a struggle between 
| Slav and Oriental which is in progress 
in the Far East. It is a battle between 
the rouble and the yen—a measuring of Slav 
and Oriental financial power. In the final 
outcome of this struggle as much may depend 
upon the strength which the treasuries of 
the two countries will develop under stress 
as upon the fighting qualities of their war- 
ships and brigades. 

The Spanish-American war cost the United 
States more than $350,000,000. The ease 
with which that great sum was laid ready to 
hand for the prosecution of the war, the vast 
public subscriptions aggregating $1,400,000,- 
ooo received by the government when it 
proposed to sell $200,000,000 of bonds, the 
display of irresistible financial strength which 
we made at the very outset of the war, played 
as important a part in ending the struggle as 
did naval blockades and land investures. 

It cost Great Britain the colossal sum of 
$1,200,000,000 effectively to establish her 
views of government in South Africa. Even 
in a comparatively second-rate war, such as 
was the South-African campaign, the British 
Government spent more than $2,000,000 a 
day in field operations. Incomparably strong 
as was the financial position of that nation, 
we have seen consols, from the first days of 
South African hostilities, when they sold at 
103, drop to 86. That percentage of decline 
meant a nominal loss to all the holders of 
British Government securities aggregating 
something like $500,000,000; and the entire 
financial, economic, and industrial life of 
Great Britain has been profoundly affected by 
the expenditures in connection with the 
South African campaign. 

The cost of modern warfare has increased 





naval equipment. 


by such tremendous bounds that it becomes 
quite as important to study national budgets 
and balance sheets as to know the fighting 
strength of armies and the effectiveness of 
The stock exchange quota- 
tions which are marked against government 
securities in the financial centres of the 
world sometimes tell more quickly than the 
most brilliant work of the war correspondent 
the drift of the fortunes of war. In these 
days of armored cruisers, lyddite shells, and 
smokeless powder it is no longer certain that 
the laurels of battle will rest on the side 
where there are the greatest number of men 
imbued with the finest courage and the 
highest patriotism. Ministers of finance have 
as great influence on military history as 
have Ministers of War. 

In this Russian-Japanese struggle it is 
certain that the expenditures which the war 
must entail have given the greatest concern 
to the Finance Ministers of both nations. The 
credit of neither has been the highest in the 
world’s financial centres. Russia, however, 
has great superiority over her antagonist when 
it comes to a measure of financial strength in 
the markets of the world. Russian securities 
are more widely distributed and are held in 
greater volume outside the nation than is the 
case with any other national debt. Roughly 
speaking, her total debt is about the same as 
that of Great Britain, and exceeds that of 
any other nation except France. France, 
of course, has the monumental debt of the 
world—a debt practically equal to that of 
Russia and the United Kingdom combined; 
but unlike Russia’s, it is all held by home 
investors.. 

The financial interrelations which grow up 
between the great money centres of the world, 
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the investments made by the capital of one 
country in the securities of another, become 
in times of war of almost as much interest. and 
importance as are the official relations between 
governments. It might reveal as important 
an influence to trace the movement of coupons 
as would be found in tracing those relations 
which are marked by treaties and diplomatic 
connections. France has been the great 
market for Russian securities. France has 
had capital to offer in exchange for military 
friendship, and the price she has paid on her 
part for the benefits of the Dual Alliance has 
been prodigious. France today holds more 
than $1,400,000,000 of Russian Government 
securities—an amount far in excess of the 
total indebtedness of the United States. 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium each hold 
many Russian bonds. There are practically 
none in Great Britain, and next to none in 
the United States. 

Japan, on the other hand, has found the 
market for her securities in London. Bor- 
rowed yen have been made repayable in 
pounds sterling, and the cordial relations 
exemplified in the British-Japanese, alliance 
had their foundation in the successful flotation 
of several Japanese loans in Threadneedle 
Street. There has been in the United States 
in the last few years some passing interest in 
Japanese securities. At one time there was 
serious contemplation of the floating of a 
Japanese loan here, but the plan never 
matured, and the bonds were floated in 
England. Broadly speaking, it may be said 


that the market for Russian securities lies 


first in France, then in Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium; while Japan must in the main 
look to Great Britain for financial support. 
When one attempts to get statistics in 
regard to Russian finances there are serious 
difficulties to face. The most expert statis- 
tician, thoroughly familiar with Russian 
official publications, would hesitate to say 
just what is the Russian debt. In the first 
place, the Russian Government is engaged in 
the most extensive and varied activities of 
all of the great governments of the world. 
The Russian budget is by no means confined 
to a statement of the ordinary receipts by 
taxation and the ordinary expenditures for 
the machinery of government. <A vast svstem 
of railroads is owned and operated by the 
State, and an important and widespread 
banking system is under the State’s control. 
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There are many industrial activities and most 
complicated and obscure financial engage- 
ments, guarantees, and interests which the 
government has undertaken, all difficult of 
classification. 

The ordinarily reported government debt 
consists roundly of $3,300,000,000, mostly 
in the form of 4 per cent. loans. In addition 
to that, the guaranteed bonds of railway 
corporations may properly be included in 
the obligations of the nation, although it is 
perhaps fair to accept the Finance Minister’s 
view that these guaranteed obligations are 
offset by the value of the property on which 
they are based. The government, too, has 
guaranteed the mortgage bonds of Land 
Credit institutions to the amount of some 
$335,000,000. The debt for which the govern- 
ment is directly and indirectly responsible, 
therefore, is over $4,250,000,000, a debt 
making almost as colossal comparisons with 
the debts of other nations as does Russia’s 
vast extent and huge population with the 
area and population of other nations. 

The Russian budget for 1904 has just been 
issued. Its figures are imposing. The total 
ordinary revenue for the year is estimated at 
just under $1,000,000,000, while the ordinary 
expenditures are several millions below that 
figure. 

Russian budgets: for years, on their face, 
have been most satisfactory documents, 
showing constantly increased revenues, and 
expenditures always well below the total 
income—that is to say, “‘ordinary”’ expendi- 
tures were always below the ordinary income. 
Financiers and statisticians have long had 
differences of opinion in regard to the cor- 
rectness of the Russian Finance Minister’s 
methods of bookkeeping, however. Each 
year there is a vast total of extraordinary 
expenditures, always made up from a marvel- 
ously prolific and ever-ready ‘‘free balance”’ 
in the treasury. The budget this year shows 
a total of more than $100,000,000 of such 
extraordinary expenditures, and it is esti- 
mated that there will be a deficit of nearly 
that amount made up from the free funds at 
the disposal of the treasury. These funds, 
of course, are replenished from time to time 
by loans. The extraordinary expenditures 
are explained as being chiefly on account of 
construction of railways in one form of 
another. It is this mixing up of the results 
of taxation and of industrial ventures, of the 
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expenditures on account of government 
administration, and the cost of railway 
operation and spirits manufacture, which 
leads to confusion and wide differences of 
opinion in regard to the state of Russian 
finances. - 

Whatever differences there may be regard- 
ing the moot question of annual deficits, there 
can be no denying the enormously strong 
position in which Russia finds herself today 
if she is to stand the strain of long-continued 
war expenditures. The accounts show that 
with the closing of 1903 the gold in the State 
Bank and in the Treasury amounted roundly 
to $525,000,000, the total gold stock of the 
country having increased in the year 
$90,000,000. The Imperial Bank of Russia, 
wholly owned by the government, exhibits 
tremendous financial strength in its present 
position. A statement issued a few days ago 
showed in round figures that the bank held 
cash in hand amounting to more than 
$140,000,000, while in addition to that it 
held $290,000,000 of gold bonds and pos- 
sessed a balance of $84,000,000 of gold held 
for its account in banks outside of Russia. 

One of the greatest factors in the strength of 
the Russian financial position, however, lies in 
the vastness of her existing debt. With the 
investors of France holding $1,400,000,000 
of her securities they must of necessity buy 
more. They cannot permit prices to be unduly 
depressed, and rather than see that, investors 
already interested in Russian securities will 
certainly buy more. The same is true in only 
a less degree in Germany and Holland. Then 
there is the mysterious war-chest of Russia, 
more or less indefinite in its character, and 
about which there is no official information to 
be had; but whether or not there is a gold 
fund which Russia holds to be used only in 
war’s emergencies, she at least has abundant 
resources that could in a final test of financial 
strength be pledged to furnish ample security. 
for tremendous issues of bonds. The longest 
piece of railroad in the world unmortgaged is 
the Siberian Railroad. It has all been built 
from the items included in the budgets 
“extraordinary expenditures,” and bears no 
direct mortgage. 
and other resources besides, so that Russia’s 
position, either present or prospective, is one 
in which she is in no likelihood of meeting 
failure because she is unable to command the 
necessary international credits. 


There are vast crown lands,’ 
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_ Japan’s debt is but little more than a 
fraction of Russia’s. Its total was, before 
the impending domestic issue of $50,000,000, 
only $280,000,000. By far the greater part 
of that is in the form of domestic loans. The 
debt, of Japan has practically all been created 
since 1870. That year it amounted to only 
$2,844,000. In 1878. expenses connected 
with the suppression of the Southwestern 
rebellion brought some sudden additions, and 
by 1879 the national debt had jumped to 
$125,000,000. From that point it was re- 
duced slightly, and there was no marked 
change until 1895, since which time it has 
run up rather rapidly. It is still, however, 
among the smallest of national debts of the 
world in respect to the total volume, and in 
respect to per capita indebtedness is the 
smallest of all great nations. Both Russia 
and Japan have clean records so far as re- 
pudiation is concerned. 

The disturbed situation in England, the 
fall in consols there, and the drop in Russian 
securities in the Continental markets, all 
contribute to make the floating of a Japanese 
loan at the present time difficult. It seems 
hardly likely that American investors would 
take kindly to such an issue in the face of the 
great odds of money and men which Russia 
can throw into the scale against Japan, 
although, considering the strategic military 
advantages of Japan’s position at the moment, 
there are undoubtedly investors ready to 
take her securities should the concession in 
prices be sufficiently attractive. So far 
Japan has succeeded in floating a loan for 
$50,000,000 at home, and it has been sub- 
scribed for with much enthusiasm under the 
influence of the personal subscription of the 
Emperor. If the war is to be of long dura- 
tion, however, Japan will need funds from 
outside her own realm; and if the struggle 
settles down to one so long continued that 
the question of national credit becomes of 
the very first importance, as it may, Japan 
must be in the end at great disadvantage in 
any competition with Russia in the money 
markets of the world. 

Russia is undoubtedly in a position to 
carry on her campaign in the Far East for a 
long’ time without any additions to her 
funded obligations. She can draw upon her 
gold stock, upon the resources of the Imperial 
Bank, and upon the gold reserves that are 
back of the bank-note issues, and for many 
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months would certainly occupy an impregna- 
ble financial position. Japan, on the other 
hand, must seek money outside of her own 
boundaries if she is to make great financial 
expenditures in the prosecution of the war. 
But in this connection it is well to remember 
that commissaries whose chief duties are to 
provide rice and dried fish are less expensive 
than were those English commissaries who had 
to supply for the South African campaign 
millions of jars of jams, marmalades, and 
Other delicacies of the English table. The 
standard of living for either army is much 
below what it would be in more highly 
civilized European nations, and the cost of 
maintaining soldiers in the field will probably 
fall far below the average cost per man either 
of the South African or the Franco-Prussian 
war. Russia’s expenses will be enormously 
increased by the distance of her operations 
from her base of supplies, but it is of course 
important that she owns the line of com- 
munication. 
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Taking it all in all, Russia's superiority 
from a financial point of view must be clearly 
admitted. The difficulties of her Finance 
Minister will be less than will the difficulties 
of the Japanese Treasury, but Japan can 
count upon great national enthusiasm at 
home, which will provide at first for her 
financial needs, and she will be able undoubt- 
edly at some price to float bonds in London, 
and might possibly even find some market 
in this country. When one remembers that 
China was able to float a loan in London 
during the period of most active hostilities in 
the Chinese-Japanese war it will be seen that 
capitalists are ready to take chances if the 
margin of profit is sufficient. As long as 
there is the reason there is to believe that 
Great Britain will never permit the national 
life of Japan to be threatened, there is as 
much reason to think that Japan will be able, 
though perhaps at great sacrifice, to float 
bonds enough to provide all the funds that 
the war will demand. 
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4 NHE commercial conditions in the coun- 
tries within the war zone are espe- 
cially important to the United States. 

Sixty years ago President Tyler sent Caleb 

Cushing as a special envoy of the United 

States to establish commercial relations with 

China. England, in 1842, had opened the 

doors of China to commerce through the 

‘“‘opium war,” and obtained agreements that 

commerce might be carried on by England 

at certain “treaty ports.”” Minister Cushing, 
on his arrival, presented a letter which 
proved the beginning of our commerce with 
that section of the world, a commerce which 
has grown with greater rapidity than that 
of any other country with the Orient, and 
with greater rapidity than that of our own 


commerce with almost any other part of the 
world. That letter was as follows: 


‘TI, John Tyler, President of the United States of 
America—which States are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Michigan—send you this letter 
of peace and friendship, signed by my own hand. 

“T hope your health is good. China is a great 
Empire, extending over a great part of the world. 
The Chinese are numerous. You have millions and 
millions of subjects. The twenty-six United 


States are as large as China, though our people are 
not so numerous. 
great mountains and great rivers of China. 


The rising sun looks upon the 
When 




















he sets he looks upon rivers and mountains equally 
large in the United States. Our territories extend 
from one great ocean to the other; and on the west 
we are divided from your dominions only by the sea. 
Leaving the mouth of one of our great rivers and 
going constantly toward the setting sun, we sail to 
Japan and to the Yellow Sea. 

‘‘Now, my words are that the governments of 
two such great countries should be at peace. It is 
proper, and according to the will of heaven, that 
they should respect each other and act wisely. I 
therefore send to your court Caleb Cushing, one of 
the wise and learned men of this country. On his 
first arrival in China he will inquire for your health. 
He has strict orders to go to your great city of 
Peking and there to deliver this letter. He will 
have with him secretaries and interpreters. 

‘‘The Chinese love to trade with our people and 
to sell them tea and silk, for which our people pay 
silver, and sometimes other articles. But if the 
Chinese and the Americans will trade there should 
be rules, so that they shall not break your laws or 
ourlaws. Our minister, Caleb Cushing, is authorized 
to make a treaty to regulate trade. Let it be just. 
Let there be no unfair advantage on either side. 
Let the people trade not only at Canton, but also 
at Amoy, Ningpo, Shanghai, Fuchau, and all such 
other places as may offer profitable exchanges both 
to China and the United States, provided they do 
not break your laws nor our laws. We shall not 
take the part of evildoers. We shall not uphold 
them that break your laws. Therefore, we doubt 
not that you will be pleased that our messenger of 
peace, with this letter in his hand, shall come to 
Peking, and there deliver it; and that your great 
officers will, by your order, make a treaty with him 
to regulate affairs of trade, so that nothing may 
happen to disturb the peace between China and 
America. Let the treaty be signed by your own 
imperial hand. It shall be signed by mine, by the 
authority of our great council, the Senate. 

“And so may your health be good and may 
peace reign. 

“Written at Washington, this twelfth of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three. 

‘*Your good friend, 
(Signed) ‘‘Joun TyLer, 
“President.” 


The result of Cushing’s mission was a 
commercial treaty between China and the 
United States by which certain ports. were 
opened to Americans. Similar privileges 
were soon granted to other nations. Ten 
years later, Japan, which up to that time 
had no commercial relations with the outside 
world, signed a treaty on demand of the 
United States, by which American vessels 
were allowed to enter certain of its ports and 
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trading privileges were given to American 
merchants. Thus the United States did 
much to open the commerce of the Orient. 

Japan’s total commerce now amounts, in 
round terms, to $250,000,000 a year, about 
equally divided between imports and exports, 
and that of China to a little more than 
$300,000,000 a year, of which imports con- 
siderably exceed exports. Korean commerce 
amounts to but $15,000,000 a year. The com- 
merce of Siberia and other Russian possessions 
in the war zone can scarcely be measured 
statistically, since a very large proportion 
reaches it either by rail direct from European 
Russia or by the Russian line of subsidized 
steamers from the European ports of that 
country. It is not recorded at the points at 
which it enters Siberia or Manchuria. 

The commerce of Japan, China, Korea, 
Hong Kong, and the Russian possessions 
fronting on the Pacific has grown within a 
half century from less than $100,000,000 to 
about $600,000,000, of which about two- 
thirds are imports and one-third exports. 
‘Fifty years ago, in 1853, the total commerce 
of the United States with that section of the 
world amounted to $14,000,000; in 1903 it 
was nine times as much. 

The commerce of the United States with 
Japan, Korea, China, Hong Kong, and Asiatic 
Russia, 1843-1903, was as follows: 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
COUNTRIES NAMED 


1843 —$4,385,000 





1853 -—$10,573,000 

1863 ——$11,030,000 

ee ae $35,244,000 

1883  ——— ——-— $37,260,000 

1893 ————-————$49,349,000 

1903 $72,320,000 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
COUNTRIES NAMED 
1843 -$1,846,000 
1853 -$3,248,000 
1863 -—-$4,061,000 


1873 ————$16,653,000 

1883 ——$11,356,000 

1893 ——$11,464,000 

1903. ——-—————— $49,970,000 


Next to the United States comes Great 
Britain, yet its commerce with the territory 
in question has only grown from $50,000,000 
in 1853 to $100,000,000 in 1903—that is, 


doubled. 
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The total commerce of Great Britain and 
the United States with Japan, China, Hong 
Kong, Korea, and Asiatic Russia has been as 
follows: 

GREAT BRITAIN 














1873 
$121,000,000 
ee 
$1 10,000,000 

1893. ——_—_—_—__ ——_————$81 ,000,000 
1902.8. ———_—____—___-__—_—— $98 000,000 

UNITED STATES 
1873. ————_—_—_—— $41,897,000 
1883. ———_—-—_—_— $48,600,000 
1893 ——$60,800,000 
1902 < co e 


$122,290,000 


Hong Kong is included because most of 
the merchandise arriving there passes on into 
China and other near-by territory within the 
present sphere of military influence. 

Taking imports and exports separately, 
imports into the United States from this 
region have grown from $10,000,000 in 1853 
to $72,000,000 1n 1903, while those of Great 
Britain have fallen from $42,000,000 in 1853 
to $25,000,000 in 1903. Exports from the 
United States have grown from a little less 
than $2,000,000 in 1853 to $50,000,000 in 
1903, and exports from the United Kingdom 
to those countries have grown from $9,000,000 
in 1853 to $75,000,000 in 1903. Our exports 
are twenty-seven times as great as in 1853; 
Great Britain’s, eight times as great. 

The growth in exports is shown by the 
following comparisons: 

Exports from Great Britain and _ the 
United States to Japan, China (including 
Hong Kong), Korea, and Asiatic Russia: 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN 





18830 ———__—_—_- - $5 1,000,000 

1893 = - $52,000,000 

1902 —- $73,000,000 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 

1883. —~- $11,224,000 

1893 —— $11,264,000 

1902 -$49,964,000 


Exports to Japan from Great Britain and 
the United States respectively: 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


1883 


1893 
1g02 


——$1 3,000,000 
—— $18,000,000 
—$26,000,000 
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FROM THE UNITED STATES 


1883 — $3,375,000 
1893 — $3,195,000 
1902 ———— $21,485,000 


Exports to China and Hong Kong from 
Great Britain and the United States re- 


spectively : 

FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
1873, ——-_—-—— — $43,000,000 
1883. ——-—————— $37,000,000 
1893 —————— $33,000,000 
1902 ———-—-———— $47,000,000 


FROM THE UNITED STATES 


1873, ——$4,920,000 

1883 —$7,800,000 

1893 —-$8,000,000 

1902 ————-—— $32,700,000 


The following tables, too, show an interest- 
ing comparison: 

The percentage of imports of Japan supplied 
by Great Britain and the United States, re- 
spectively, from 1881 to 1902: 


GREAT BRITAIN 





1881 52. 5% 
1891 —————————— 32.2% 
1902. ———_——-—- 18.5% 
UNITED STATES 
1881 —-5.7% 
igor ———11.1% 
1902 —————— 17.9% 


The percentage of the imports of China 
supplied by Great Britain and the United 
States respectively, 1890-1902: 


GREAT BRITAIN 


1890 ———-———-19.1% 

1897 sevens 18.9% 

1902. —————— 17.7% 
UNITED STATES 

1890 —2.9% 

1897 - 5.9% 

1902 nil 896 


From 1883 to 1903 our imports from the 
countries named doubled, while our exports 
more than quadrupled. In 1883 our imports 
from China, Japan, and Hong Kong amounted 
to $37,000,000; in 1903, to $72,000,000. 
The amount from Korea and Asiatic Russia 
was a mere trifle. In 1903 our exports to 
these countries, including Korea and Asiatic 
Russia, amounted to $50,000,000. 

This makes clear that our trade interests 

















in these quarters is very great. We buy a 
very large proportion of the unmanufactured 
silk and practically all of the tea exported by 
Japan, and we also buy large quantities of 
raw silk and tea from China, as well as 
many other articles, such as opium, matting, 
rice, wool, and manufactured silks. Of the 
exports of $50,000,000 value in 1903, 
$21,000,000 went to Japan, $19,000,000 to 
China, nearly $9,000,000 to Hong Kong, and 
$1,500,000 to Asiatic Russia. Of the mer- 
chandise sent to Japan, mineral oils, raw 
cotton, manufactures of iron and steel, flour, 
manufactures of leather, and tobacco, are the 
most important. Raw cotton fluctuates in 
our trade with Japan. Cotton from India 
sells for considerably less than that from the 
United States, being a shorter staple and 
therefore less valuable; and in years of a 
plentiful supply in India, Japan draws more 
from that country than from the United 
States. In years of short crop in India it 
relies more upon the United States. Our 
exports of raw cotton to Japan in recent 
years have ranged from $5,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 a year. 

Mineral oils average about $5,000,000; 
manufactures of iron and_ steel, from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000; tobacco, from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. Flour in 1903 
amounted to $4,500,000, which far exceeded 
the exports of any preceding year. From 
this and other recent developments it appears 
that the Oriental taste for flour is increasing 
and that there is a growing disposition to 
abandon rice for flour where practicable. 

The same kind of merchandise is exported 
to China in about the same proportions. 

Exports to Korea began only in recent 
years, and in 1903 amounted to but $171,000. 
Those to Asiatic Russia are but $1,500,000. 
Considerable quantities of goods shipped to 
Japan and China, however, pass from these 
countries into Korea, and it is not improbable 
that $2,000,000 worth of Korea’s imports 
come from the United States through Japan 
and China. 

The commerce of Manchuria is so mingled 
with China’s commerce as to render a 
special statement extremely difficult. Most 
of it passes through Chinese ports. Of the 
$11,000,000 worth of goods entering New- 
chwang in 1902, however, about $4,000,000 
worth came from the United States, chiefly 
cotton cloths, kerosene oil, and flour. 
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Aside from the trade with Great Britain 
and the United States, the bulk of the 
commerce of the countries under review is 
with their near neighbors, India, Australia, 
and so on. Japan imports wheat and flour 
from Australia. China takes cotton yarn 
from India and Japan, and opium from India. 
The sugar imports of both countries and the 
jute and hemp are drawn from the Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippine Islands, and India. 
Part of the kerosene oil for both countries 
comes from Sumatra, part from Russia, 
but a large part of the cotton and cotton 
manufactures, most of the kerosene oil, most 
of the iron and steel and wood manufactures, 
most of the machinery, most of the leather, 
paper, tobacco, cigars, and bicycles come 
from the United States or Great Britain, with 
a small supply from Germany and France. 

As regards our trade with the two countries 
now at war, our exporfs to Japan in 1873 
were $8,000,000; in 1903, $21,000,000. To 
Russia, our exports in 1873 were $12,000,000; 
in 1903, $15,000,000. Thus in thirty years 
our exports to Russia increased 25 per cent., 
and to Japan 160 per cent. 

7xports from the United States to Russia, 
China (including Hong Kong), and Japan, 
have been as follows: 


TO RUSSIA 
1880 —— $13,229,000 
1890 -——$10,637,000 
1903 ———$17,606,000 


TO CHINA AND HONG KONG 


1880 -$3,979,000 


1890 —$7,385,000 
1903 ——— $27,383,000 
TO JAPAN 
1880 -$2,552,000 
1890 — $5,232,000 
1903 —-—— $20,924,000 


Russia’s total imports from all parts of the 
world increased from $242,000,000 in 1871 
to $305,000,000 in 1901, or 25 per cent.; 
while Japan’s total imports in the same time 
increased from $22,000,000 to $127,000,000, 
or 480 per cent. 

Other facts are extremely suggestive. One 
of our largest exports to countries in the war 
zone is kerosene. What country is our chief 
rival in kerosene production? Russia. Flour 
is also becoming important. What country 
is our chief rival in wheat and flour produc- 
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tion? Russia. Lumber comes next. What 
country has, next to the United States, the 
world’s largest timber supply? Russia. 
Russia not only manufactures cotton goods, 
but now pays an export bounty on cotton 
goods manufactured in Russia for export. 
Russia also is a great producer of provisions, 
and is already sending butter in large quanti- 
ties over the Trans-Siberian Railroad, as well 


REAR-ADMIRAL URIU AS AN ANNAPOLIS CADET 





as by her subsidized steamship routes to the 
Orient. In other words, Russia is a natural 
producer of nearly all of the articles which 
form the bulk of our exports to the Orient, 
and naturally would be an active and vigorous 
rival in the contest for that market, while 
Japan’s productions are entirely different in 
character from those of the United States, 
and in no way competitive. 


REAR-ADMIRAL URIU AS AN ANNAP.- 
OLS CADET 


THREE JAPANESE 
AMERICAN CLASSMATES NOW 


REAR-ADMIRALS TRAINED AT OUR NAVAL ACADEMY—URIU’S 
BUT LIEUTENANT - COMMANDERS — STORIES OF 


HIS CADET LIFE— THE INFLUENCE OF ANNAPOLIS ON THE JAPANESE NAVY 
BY 
CHARLES W. STEWART 


SUPERINTENDENT NAVAL WAR RECORDS, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


ROM 1877 to 1881 I was a cadet- 
ia midshipman at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
a friend and classmate of three Japanese 
students, Uriu, Serata, and Enouye. The 
Americans of this class are now lieutenant 
commanders, while Uriu and Enouye are rear- 
admirals. Serata attained the rank of 
captain in 1897, and was made admiral in 
1898. Of the fifteen Japanese students 
who attended the Academy, the greatest 
is Uriu, who sunk the Variag and Korietz 
at Chemulpo. 

Uriu and Serata were roommates and 
chums before and during their cadetship. 
They were communicants in the Presbyterian 
Church at Annapolis. They occupied room 
No. 8, and our class pun was ‘‘Why are 
the Japs like cows?’’ and the answer was 
‘‘Because they ruminate.’”’ This did not 
visibly please Uriu, but Serata was im- 
mensely delighted. 

The Japanese students were conspicuously 
neat and clean, wore fresh linen, and took 
from one to three baths daily. They were 
good, generous, fearless fellows, entering 


heartily into academy sports and games. 
They were agile on deck and aloft. 
was called 


Enouye 


“Anyway”? and ‘“Yex,” and 





Serata was called ‘‘Tim.’”’ Uriu had no 
nickname. In stature Uriu was _ slender, 
Serata was somewhat heavy, and Enouye 
was stocky. All were healthy, vigorous, 
and alert. They were about the same height, 
each about five feet five inches, which is above 
the Japanese average. 

Uriu was quiet, cool, reserved, deep, 
studious. When he spoke it was evident 
that he had been thinking hard. In the 
first three years Serata stood higher in 
studies, graduating fourteenth in the class. 
Uriu developed steadily, and in the last year 
led Serata in marine engineering, ship- 
building, public law, French, and Spanish. 
Serata excelled in electricity, ordnance, and 
navigation. Uriu has advanced step by 
step, proving his ability in diplomacy and 
the construction, development, and equip- 
ment of Japan’s effective navy. 

The Superintendent of the Academy, be- 
cause of complaint by students of excessive 
lessons, required an individual statement 
of the time devoted to study. Enouye’s 
total of daily study hours was twenty-five 
hours, showing him to be the most studious 
man that ever attended the Academy. It 
also showed he was something of a joker. 

Uriu was born of Samurai parents in 

















Japan, 1858, and, with Serata, was prepared 
for the United States Naval Academy by a 
thorough study of the, English language. 
He frequently spoke of a Mr. Bradford as 
his friend, counsellor, and guide, and who was 
probably his instructor. At graduation Uriu 
was twenty-sixth in his class. His best 
work was in English, history, law, seaman- 
ship, languages, and tactics. His knowledge 
of literature was exceptional. He was fond 
of reading the Bible, Shakespeare, A‘sop, 
Bacon, Poe, and Franklin. 

Like all Japanese, Uriu gave ‘“‘th” the 
sound of “‘s.”” Thirty-three was pronounced 
‘‘sirty-sree.”’ 

The class of 1881 of the Academy has 
maintained an organization, and Uriu’s letters 
printed in class reports show his affection 
for his old colleagues. After graduation he 
spent two years in Europe. He returned to 
Japan and was a lieutenant in the Japanese 
Naval College at Tokio. In 1885 he was 
ordered to his ship in Korea. In 1888 he 
was attached to the General Staff, and 
detailed to the great dockyard at Yokosuka, 
as second in command. From 1893 to 1897 
he was naval attache to the Japanese Legation 
at Paris. Upon his return to Japan he com- 
manded the cruiser Akitsushima. While he 
was commanding the armored cruiser Foo-so 
in 1898 she sunk in collision. Of this acci- 
dent he wrote for our class report: 


“TI had a lamentable accident of collision with 
another ship of the fleet, and I was obliged to beach 
my ship to save her. She was floated after great 
effort and is now refitted and ready for service. I 
appeared before the court-martial and was punished 
pretty severely.” 


In 1900 Uriu commanded, as a rear- 
admiral, the battle-ship Yashima, the flagship 
of the fleet. This is proof that the loss of 
the Foo-so did not seriously affect his 
promotion or reputation. 

Uriu married a charming Japanese lady, 
formerly Miss Nagai, a graduate of Vassar 
College, whose sister married Kurino, the 
late Japanese Minister to St. Petersburg. 
He is the father of three sons and three 
daughters. At the age of forty-six he is a 
rear-admiral. His classmates at Annapolis 
will not be rear-admirals, in the ordinary 
course of naval promotion, until 1916. 
Serata, like Uriu, was devoutly Christian, 
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cheerful, sympathetic, zealous, and of fine 
ability. His fingers were so flexible that he 
could cross his first and little fingers and, 
holding them so, make his second and third 
fingers glide back and forth like snakes 
through the triangle formed. He acquired 
this dexterity while working in a match factory 
near Tokio when a boy. In the first year 
Serata stood third in mathematics; at his 
graduation he was fourteenth in a class of 
about eighty members. After graduation 
he spent two years in Europe, returned home, 
and in 1888 was naval attache at Tientsin. 
In 1891 he commanded atraining-ship. He 
commanded a ship at the battle of the Yalu 
in the Chinese-Japanese War. The last 
shot from a Chinese ship inflicted a wound 
from which he died in 1900. By a tragic 
coincidence the Chinese ship which fired 
this shot was commanded by McGiffin, a 
classmate of Serata at Annapolis. McGiffin 
received injuries in this engagement which 
subsequently caused his death. 

Enouye was handicapped by an insufficient 
English vocabulary. After graduation he 
returned home and was commissioned as 
master, and in 1882 lieutenant. For three 
years beginning in 1884 he was a member 
of the admiral’s personal staff. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Chinese-Japanese 
War. 

On one occasion when Enouye met an 
old classmate in Japan he forgot all the 
English he ever knew, but showed his pleasure 
by repeatedly embracing the American, 
swearing his affection in the purest Satsuma 
dialect, all the while singing old Academy 
songs, which, strangely enough, he seemed 
to remember perfectly, though he had for- 
gotten the meaning of the words. Enouye 
opened a bottle of wine in the cabin of his 
ship, the Naniwa, where he exhibited with 
much pride and joy his old Academy rain- 
coat, with Y. ENOUYE stenciled on it. Pos- 
sibly to convey to the mind of his guest his 
purpose in showing this coat, though the 
weather was hot and clear, he rushed out on 
the quarter-deck and shouted, in excellent 
English: ‘‘Rain-coats! Cap-covers! Over- 
shoes and leggings !’’ the astonished Japanese 
officers and crew looking at him as if they 
thought he had suddenly gone mad. Enouye 
had suddenly remembered the orders for 
rainy day dress at Annapolis. 
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WAR BOARD AND ITS WORK 


A JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICER 


HE secret of the wonderful fighting 
power and endurance of the men of 
the Japanese Navy lies in large 

measure in their magnificent training. 

The Japanese Naval Academy was first 
established at Tokio about thirty years ago. 
Here Admirals Togo, Kamimura, Dewa, 
Nashiba, and Misu, who are in command of 
His Imperial Majesty’s fleets, received their 
first lesson in the art of war from the corps 
of British naval officers, which included Lord 
Douglas, who is now in command of the 


British North Atlantic Squadron. In 1887 
the Naval Academy was transferred to 
Yetashima, a pleasant island, admirably 


situated with an excellent harbor, and given 
over exclusively to naval education. Here 
are numerous large and well-appointed build- 
ings for the cadets, forming an establishment 
larger than that at Annapolis, now under the 
charge of Rear Admiral Togo—not to be 
confused with Admiral Togo in command of 
the Japanese fleet, an older man and no 
relative of the head of the naval school. 
The nearest port of any size is Kure, a few 
miles away, where there is a large naval yard. 
Yokohama is about 450 miles away by the 
sea route. 

The regulations governing the admission 
to the Japanese Academy differ greatly from 
those governing the Annapolis Academy. In 
the United States a candidate for naval 
education must seek either the codperation of 
a congressman or of the President, although 
it is true that the congressmen usually hold 
competitive examinations to choose the 
appointee; in Japan every subject has a chance 
for a commission in the Imperial navy, and 
the only formality which attends his tak- 
ing an examination is to make application 
to the Minister of Marine. The applicant 
must be at least sixteen years of age, and must 
pass a rigid physical and mental examination. 





The present Minister of Marine, to whom all 
applications must be made, is Baron Yama- 
moto. The examinations are conducted in 
any of the following large cities of Japan: 
Tokio, Nagoya, Sendai, Kanagawa, Osaka, 
Hiroshima, and Kumanoto. 

The mental examination consists of tests 
in mathematics, geography, chemistry, Ja- 
panese and foreign history, physics, the 
Chinese and Japanese languages, and French 
and English. It is an interesting fact that 
most of the applicants prefer to be examined 
in English, a condition of affairs which 
indicates the wide spread of this language 
among the people of the Japanese Empire. 
In the physical training tests (for the physique 
plays a most important part in the training 
of the Japanese soldier and sailor) the appli- 
cants must undergo a severe endurance test. 
If the applicant passes the required examina- 
tion, he is at once admitted to the Academy, 
where he remains for three years, taking 
thorough courses in mathematics, gunnery, 
torpedoes, seamanship, and the general science 
of naval warfare. The cadets receive no 
stipulated allowance, but all their expenses 
are paid by the government. 

Why is the Japanese naval officer so hardy? 
is the question often asked me. It is because 
physical exercise is one of the most important 
features in the development of the Japanese 
sailor, and I might add that this is true also 
of the military training. At the ‘Naval 
Academy one hour is devoted each day to 
the most rigorous exercise. Exercises are 
given to develop every muscle in the body- 
the chest and the shoulders are especially 
developed. The general course of exercises 
is called in Japanese /udo, well-known in 
America as Jiu Jitsu. Itis a form of defense 
especially designed to afford a small, slight 
man facility for overcoming a large and 
muscular opponent. It depends upon a 























knowledge of anatomy. The skilled exponent 
of Jiu Jitsu is able to seize a large opponent, 
and, by swift manipulations of the opponent’s 
limbs, render him quite helpless, with a 
broken wrist, leg, or shoulder. The principle 
of leverage is brought into play for the purpose 
of breaking limbs or otherwise incapacitating 
one’s antagonist. These exercises are now 
being introduced into the United States. 
At present, several well-known American 
athletes are studying them in Washington. 
Under the old feudal regime in Japan, the 
nobles, as well as the soldiers and sailors, 
fought with the sword; and sword exercises, 
too, continue to be an important feature of 
the development of the Japanese sailor. The 
result of all this physical exercise is that the 
men become agile and acquire what Americans 
call staying power. 

After the Japanese naval cadet has been at 
the Academy for three years he must pass a 
second mental and physical examination. 
He is then sent on a cruise for six or eight 
months on a training-ship as midshipman. 
Subsequently, he is given an assignment of one 
year on a man-of-war in commission. At the 
expiration of this time he is appointed to the 
navy with the rank of sub-lieutenant. 

The training of the ordinary sailor is quite 
as rigorous as that of the officers. Most of 
the seamen are recruited from among the sea- 
coast fishermen, and the result is that the 
rank and file of the navy is made of sturdy 
sea-faring men, capable of enduring the 
greatest fatigue in all kinds of weather. The 
men are, in every sense, a hardy lot, inured 
to exposure, and, if necessary, to privation. 
In the second attack on the Russian ships at 
Port Arthur the Japanese sailors withstood 
the fierce snowstorm which disconcerted even 
their enemy, accustomed to snow. 

The average age of the Japanese navy is 
lower than that of any other navy in the 
world. No one over twenty years old is 
accepted for enlistment. The average height 
is five feet four inches—less than the average 
height of any other navy in the world. 

Diet has entered largely into their training. 
Our sailors eat rice, vegetables, and fish, 
principally. We find that this simple diet is 
more nutritious than meat, although poultry 
and ham are served to them. Rice forms 


the main article of food, and much of the 
hardihood, as well as the strength, comes 
I might 


from this fare, simple as it is. 
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add that this simple diet extends to the 
army of Japan. 

The sailors are given six months’ training 
ashore before they are assigned to ships. 
This training, which is very thorough, is 
given at the naval barracks at Yokosuka, 
Kure, Sasebo, and Maidsuru. During the 
six months’ training ashore the sailors are 
given daily drills and much exercise. Then 
they are examined for their fitness by naval 
officers, and are sent to ships in commission. 
After serving on these ships for two or three 
years, the most intelligent are sent to the 
gunnery and torpedo schools at Yokosuka 
barracks. Here special attention is given 
to marksmanship, and the men are drilled in 
finding range and gun-pointing. The most 
expert become gun captains and man the guns 
in the turrets of the big battle-ships. In the 
target practice, which has been carried on 
very extensively in the Japanese navy, special 
dotters are used as a substitute for expensive 
shells. The dotter is an electrical instrument 
attached to the gun. The practice in finding 
range and pointing by it is the same as if a big 
shell were fired from a big gun. 

The gunnery and torpedo schools at Yoko- 
suka are important adjuncts of the Japanese 
navy. The value of this torpedo training 
was shown at the outbreak of the war, when 
torpedoes were used by the Japanese success- 
fully for the first time in modern warfare. 

The manner of directing the Japanese navy 
in war time differs from that in use in the 
American navy. Every order given to com- 
manding admirals goes by order of the Grand 
General War Board, called the Daihonyei, in 
Japanese. Baron Yamamoto is the Naval 
Minister, and Admiral Ito is Chief of the 
Naval General Staff. Admiral Togo is com- 
mander of all the fleets. The War Board 
may meet at Tokio or at any place where the 
Emperor may be. The Emperor is the su- 
preme head of both the army and the navy. 

Promotion in the Japanese navy differs 
from promotion in the American navy. 
Advance through the rank of second sub- 
lieutenant (which corresponds to that of 
ensign in the American navy) to first sub- 
lieutenant is made by periods of service. 
Advancement beyond that point is by fitness 
and ability. The succeeding ranks are lieu- 
tenant, lieutenant commander, commander, 
captain, rear admiral, vice-admiral, and 
admiral. 

















STORIES OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 
SOLDIERS 


BOTH READY FOR SELF-SACRIFICE—THE RUSSIAN OFFICER A HARD 
DRINKER, THE JAPANESE OFFICER TEMPERATE AND SELF-DENYING 
—THE COSSACKS GOOD CAVALRYMEN, BUT HARD TO HANDLE— 


THE JAPANESE CAVALRY 


INFERIOR — THE LEVEL OF 


INTELLI- 


GENCE HIGHER IN THE JAPANESE ARMY THAN IN THE RUSSIAN 


BY 


WILLIAM THORP 


ERE is a story of Russian bravery. 
H There is a monument in Turkes- 
tan to several ‘Russian soldiers 
captured by the Turcomans in 1879. They 
were artillerymen, and their guns were 
captured with them; so the Turcomans 
naturally ordered them, on penalty of death, 
to serve those guns against their own com- 
rades. Every man refused, choosing death 
by horrible torture and dying without a 
murmur. 

At the battle of the Yalu two Japanese 
sailors, on different ships, when in the very 
throes of death, gasped out, ‘“‘Has the Chen 
Yuen sunk yet?” that vessel being one of 
the two mest formidable ironclads of the 
Chinese fleet. 

Anecdotes like these might be multiplied in- 
definitely from the fighting records of the two 
armies now warring in the Far East. There 
is nothing to choose between them as regards 
courage and devotion to duty. With those 
qualities both are exceptionally well equipped. 
But there is this difference—that the domi- 
nating impulse of the Russian is not merely a 
readiness, but an actual enthusiasm for self- 
sacrifice, while of the Japanese it is an over- 
mastering desire to beat the enemy at any cost. 
Of course, the Russian is eager to win, and the 
Japanese is ready enough to go to certain 
death for his Emperor and his flag; but that 
does not affect the general truth of the con- 
tention. 

This passion for self-sacrifice is the keynote 
of the Russian character, and is cultivated in 
the army by every possible means. The 
recruit is invariably told the story of that 
heroic company of infantrymen in the 
Lomakin expedition into Turkestan, who, 
at a critical moment, threw themselves into 


a deep. ditch in order that the guns which 
were sorely needed at the front miglit be 
galloped over their bodies. It is doubtful 
whether this could have happened in any 
army but the Russian. 

The Russian army officer is usually a well- 
educated man and widely read in his pro- 
fession, but the limited circle from which he 
is drawn necessarily brings down the average 
of talent in view of the number of officers 
required for so vast an army. A cadet in 
the Russian service must come from a noble 
family, from an official family, or from a 
wealthy and influential commercial family 
whose head “‘has never kept an open store.”’ 

The instruction given in the Military 
Academy and Cadets’ School at St. Peters- 
burg is considered by military experts to be 
as good as any in the world, except possibly 
that of West Point and that of the Military 
Academy at Santiago, Chile, which are 
supposed to be unquestionably the best. 
Great attention is paid to physical culture 
and to the education of the cadets in the 
military ideals of honor and loyalty. After 
they pass out of the training institutions, 
the cadets come to the parting of the ways 
which decides whether or not they will 
become good officers. If they are keen and 
enterprising young fellows, they contrive to 
be sent to one of the Turkestan regiments, or 
to some lonely outpost in the Caucasus, in 
Siberia, or in Manchuria, where they may 
reasonably look forward to a chance of active 
service. In these regions they get the 
finest training for actual warfare that any 
officer could receive, for they are always 
hunting down brigands, suppressing small 
insurrections, fighting in little wars, or at 
least hunting big game. There are no 
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keener sportsmen than the Russian officers 
in Siberia and Central Asia. Their quarters 
are always adorned by such spoils of the 
chase as tiger skins, bears’ heads, bison tusks, 
and wolf skins. It is these men who are now 
bearing the brunt of the Russian campaign in 
the Far East, and nearly every distinguished 
officer in the Russian service has gone through 
this stern training. 
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garrison towns social life nearly always takes 
precedence of military duty, and the offi- 
cers are glad enough to delegate to non- 
commissioned officers the tiresome work of 
drilling and looking after their men. While 
discipline is rigidly maintained, there is a 
general atmosphere of tiredness which as- 
tonishes the foreign visitor. Nobody seems 
keen for duty. The officers appear to take 
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RUSSIAN TROOPS TRAVELING ACROSS SIBERIA BY RAIL 


Showing the rude accommodations that the railroad supplies for military purposes 


If, on the other hand, the cadet becomes 
attached to a regiment in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, or one of the other numerous garri- 
son towns in European Russia, he may 
receive a good theoretical education in 
military science, but his environment is the 
Worst possible considered as a preparation 
lor the practical business of war. In Russian 





little interest in the general welfare of the 
men or in the efficiency of the regiment. 
They spend most of their time paying calls, 
attending other social functions, and making 
merry at their mess. 

The monotony of the life is intense in small 
towns, where the social circle is limited. 
Sooner or later it inevitably tells on an 
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By c piteay of Collier's Weekly. 
JAPANESE SOLDIERS UNLOADING PROVISIONS FROM 
A TRAIN 


officer’s spirit. A former captain of the 
Russian army told me of a friend of his who 
lived for years in one of these small towns 
and was then ordered away to St. Petersburg. 
In less than six months he received a command 
to return, and promptly blew his brains out. 

‘““Nobody was surprised.’’ said my friend. 
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“We all know what life in such places is lik: 
A man can be happy in Siberia on a lone! 
outpost where he has no companion of hi 
own rank within a hundred miles, but ther: 
is no happiness possible in a small Russia 
garrison town for a man of average intelli 
gence.”’ 

Usually these officers take to drink. The 
quantities of vodka, champagne, and whisk, 
they consume every day in their mess would 


amaze even the seasoned topers in other -- 


armies. I have seen Russians drink four or 
five glasses of vodka and cognac before dinner 
merely for an appetizer, and consume liquor 
during the meal in the same proportion. On 
Russian warships which I have visited, the 
same heavy drinking goes on in the ward- 
room. The officers usually saunter down 
there about five o’clock in the afternoon and 
take a few nips before dinner—and go on 
drinking steadily until that meal is served. 
Dinner often lasts for two or three hours when 
there are guests present, and by the time the 
officers go up on deck most of them are 
incapacitated for the proper performance of 
their duties, although they are too seasoned 
to appear obviously drunk. This sort of 
thing goes on constantly in both services, 
but it is worse in the navy. It is needless to 
point out how seriously it detracts from 
efficiency. 

The enlisted men in the Russian army are 
not so ignorant, dull, and wooden as they 
are generally assumed to be. Conscription, 
of course, brings all sorts of men and all kinds 
of intellect into the service; but every effort 
is made by the officers of most regiments in 
Asiatic Russia to develop the intelligence of 
the rank and file. Similar efforts are not 
commonly made in European Russia because 
of the officers’ inertia. There are probably 
no large bodies of soldiers anywhere in the 
world who are more independent and intelli- 
gent, from a military point of view, than the 
Cossack levies. The conscripts drawn from 
Asiatic provinces, though of inferior caliber, 
are far superior as fighting men to Russia's 
European soldiers. Most of them have been 
accustomed to hard traveling, hunting, and 
a life of adventure and hardship. Naturally 
their spirit is freer than that of the Russian 


‘“moujik,”’ who has generations of serfdom 


behind him. For this reason discipline 1s 
far less strict in Asiatic regiments than it 1s 
in European. 
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Among the Cossacks it is mildest of all, 
the average ‘‘sotnia,’’ or troop, being more 
like a happy family than a military organiza 
tion. The Cossack can be led with ease, but 
he is hard to drive. During the Boxer out- 
break in Manchuria this fact was discovered 
by Russian generals unfamiliar with the 
handling of these people, only after they had 
sustained some serious reverses. Large col- 
onies of Cossacks have been planted in 


* Manchuria as farmers with the idea that they 


will form a valuable permanent garrison, 
but some Russian officers with whom I have 
spoken fear that these Cossacks will be very 
reluctant to leave their crops and their 
homesteads in order to go to war. 

“Tt is a mistake to make the Cossack a 
landed proprietor,” said one of these officers 
to me. ‘“‘As he becomes more and more 
prosperous, he loses his military qualities 
because he naturally does not care to leave 
his farm and perhaps never see it again. A 
Cossack should be allowed to own nothing 
except his horse, his saddle, and his weapons.” 

If there is one thing in which the Russian 
army excels it is marching. Lord Roberts’ 
famous march to Candahar has been equaled 
over and over again by the Czar’s troops in 
their Central Asian campaigns. When 
General Kouropatkin marched a force of 
Turkestan troops to join Skobeleff in an at- 
tack on the Turcomans, he and his men were 
swallowed up in an unknown, trackless desert 
for twenty-six days, yet they covered over 
forty miles a day, and marched in at the end 
of the time in perfect military order without 
a single man sick or fallen out. It was a 
wonderful feat, but it was not regarded in 
Russian military circles as being anything 
extraordinary. 

Although the Russian soldier is undoubt- 
edly brutal and has a tendency to commit mas- 
sacres like that at Blagovestchensk, in which 
thousands of defenseless Chinese neutrals, 
men, women, and children, were brutally 
slaughtered during the Boxer troubles, he is 
nevertheless a good fellow, who gets along 
admirably with the people among whom he 
is campaigning or is quart<red. If he does 
not kill his enemy, he makes a friend of him 
by his rough camaraderie and overflowing 
good nature. When he is quartered in a 
house, he promptly makes himself one of the 
amily, minding the baby, washing the dishes, 
and giving the housewife the easiest of easy 
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A JAPANESE SOLDIER LEADING A PACK - HORSE 
WITH A LOAD OF PROVISIONS 


times. This excellent spirit has been mainly 
responsible for the easy assimilation of 
Russia’s conquests in Manchuria. 

Russian officers themselves admit that 
most of the auxiliary services of the Russian 
army are inferior to those of the Japanese. 
The transport and commissariat departments 
are defective, and the hospital corps and 
medical staff are the worst in the world, 
ruling out those of Latin-American States 
like Venezuela, which can hardly be called 
civilized powers from a military point of 
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From stereograph, copyright, 1904, by U 
JAPANESE CHILDREN RECEIVING THEIR MILITARY 
TRAINING 





view. The Russian Red Cross, a wealthy and 
ably managed organization, is doubtless 
making up for many of the shortcomings in 
this respect. 

The extreme thoroughness displayed by 
the Japanese Government in the organiza- 
tion of its army and navy was well exempli- 
fied by the establishment of the Imperial 
Naval College at Tokio by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Archibald Lucius Douglas, whose guest 
I was on the British cruiser Ariadne during 
the recent international blockade of Vene- 
zuela. Admiral Douglas told me that when, 
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A JOLLY TROOP OF THE CZAR’S SOLDIERS IN MAN- 
CHURIA 


as a captain, his services were lent by the 
British Admiralty to Emperor Mutsuhito, 
he took over to Japan with him an entire 
ship’s company, including a commander, 
lieutenants, sub - lieutenants, midshipmen, 
marines, warrant officers, petty officers, able 
seamen, and ship’s boys. The only member 
of the crew omitted was the chaplain. The 
Japanese were not content to have two or 
three officers as instructors in the theory of 
the business, as the British Admiralty first 
suggested. They wanted a complete crew, 
so that each man could teach the Japanese 
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A JAPANESE CAMP 


of his own rank exactly what their duties 
were, thus creating a number of perfect 
duplicates of the crews of British ships. 
Although the Japanese army is raised by 
conscription, the level of intelligence among 
the enlisted men is far higher than in the 
Russian army. This is due to the incom- 
parably better system of public education in 
Japan and to the mental alertness of the race. 
I know a foreign officer who served as gunnery 





instructor in the Japanese army; he _ has 
many complaints to make against the 
Japanese as men and as soldiers, but the one 
thing he credits them with is superb intelli- 
gence. This agrees with my own observations 
and with those of practically every foreigner 
who has visited Japan or mixed extensively 
with Japanese. 

Education is regarded in Japan as being 
one of the finest military weapons, and every 
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A CONSTRUCTION LINE ON THE EASTERN SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
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JAPANESE TROOPS LANDING IN KOREA 


recruit in the Mikado’s army is assured of 
rapid promotion if he becomes expert in any 
useful line of knowledge. The barrack libra- 
ries are excellent. They are provided with 
all the best English, German, and French 
books, as well as with Japanese works. It is 
not at all uncommon to find a Japanese 
private who can speak three or four languages 
and converse intelligently on advanced scien- 
tific and literary subjects. And this despite 
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CONVICTS AT WORK ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


the fact that there is little prospect of an 
enlisted man rising beyond the non-commis- 
sioned ranks, although he may be assigned 
to special work suited to his particular ability 
and draw larger pay for it than his own 
colonel does. This is a peculiar feature of 
the Japanese service—that some men can 
attain most remunerative positions in semi- 
civilian departments without a corresponding 
increase in rank. 


Photographed by the Detroit Photographic Company 
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The active forces of the Japanese army 
may fairly be said to consist of picked 
men. The force required is so small in 
relation to the population that sweeping 
exemptions are possible. Men are thrown 
out for slight physical defects and for 
such reasons as the necessity to support 
a family or to care for aged parents, 
the practice of a profession or any learned 
calling, and the holding of a government 
position. Even after these exemptions, the 


THE CONVICTS IN A RAILROAD CAMP IN 
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the ‘‘Samurai”’ class, and most of them come 
from the Chosiu clan, to which Marquis Ito 
Count Inouye, Field-Marshal Yamagata, and 
the majority of Japan’s other famous men 
belong. There is no finer fighting stock in 
the world, for the ‘‘Samurai’’ were warriors 
for two thousand years, and though they are 
extinct today as a class the ‘Samurai’ 
training is still carefully imparted to their 
descendants. 

In old Japan only the 


‘‘Samurai’’ were 
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EASTERN SIBERIA DRAWN UP FOR ROLL-CALL BEFORF 


THEIR DINNER 


The Russian railroads in Asia have been built mainly by convicts 


number of men who pass the rigid tests 
imposed is still too great, and there is a 
further winnowing process which gets rid 
of most of the men whose degree of intelligence 
does not impress the conscription officers. 
The only notably weak point in the men 
chosen is a tendency toward defective eve- 
sight. Of course, those with the best eye- 
sight are taken, but the entire Japanese 
nation is somewhat defective in this par- 
ticular. 

The officers are practically all drawn from 





allowed to carry arms. The “‘hei-min,” or 
trading and middle classes, and the coolies 
were never permitted to fight. In view of 
this fact, it is remarkable that such a fine 
military spirit should now dominate the 
whole of the Mikado’s forces, which are drawn 
by conscription from all classes of the popu- 
lation. The experience of previous cam- 
paigns has shown that the coolies and the 
‘“‘hei-min”’ are little, if at all, less martial 
than the men whose ancestors were warriors 
for 2,000 years. The followers of the ‘‘dai- 




















mios,”’ the lords of feudal Japan, were too 
numerous for all to secure positions as officers 
for themselves and their sons, and as a 
consequence there are now three or four 
regiments in the Japanese army which are 
composed exclusively of men of ‘‘Samurai”’ 
birth. The marines are ‘“‘Samurai’’ with 
hardly an exception, and they are generally 
considered to be the finest body of men in 
the service of the Mikado. Their extreme 
courtesy and fine manners impress every 
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their social obligations, and their messes are 
the simplest and least luxurious in the world. 
Drinking is discouraged by the commanding 
officers. A bottle of wine or spirits is rarely 
seen, unless it be the light ‘‘sake’’ of the 
country, on which it is very difficult for any 
man to get drunk. General Grant expressed 
the opinion, after his visit to Japan, that the 
Japanese officers were among the best in the 
world; and he highly praised the several 
military schools and colleges maintained by 
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A TYPICAL VIEW OF CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS ON THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


Many Japanese disguised as coolies have taken part in the building of Russia’s great railroad, and have carried home with them a full 
knowledge of its condition and line 


foreign visitor to a Japanese warship; and in 
time of war they have proved themselves 
to be the bravest of a brave race. They are 
organized in every detail on the model of 
that British ‘‘corps d’clite,”’ the Royal Marines. 

Long before he enters the cadets’ school, 
the Japanese officer is taught to despise 
money and luxury, to scorn the society of 
women, and to fear nothing except cowardice. 
It is a thoroughly Spartan training, and it is 
kept up strenuously in regimental life. 
Japanese officers waste very little time over 





the government in Tokio and elsewhere. 
Other foreign experts have echoed his 
opinions. It is difficult to find any serious 
adverse criticism of the Japanese army in the 
reports which have been made from time to 
time by foreign military attaches stationed 
at Tokio. 

The cavalry is distinctly inferior to that of 
the Russians. The spirit and intelligence of 
the men are good, but their riding is very 
bad, and their mounts are small, weak Chinese 
ponies—quite unfitted to bear the rigors of 
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a hard campaign. The officers are usually 
mounted on Australian ‘‘walers,’’ which are 
better, certainly, but in no way equal to the 
horses of the Cossacks. It is remarkable that 
the Japanese Government, while spending so 
much money and brains upon the organization 
of its army, should not have remedied at any 
cost the inferior mounting of the cavalry. 
Perhaps the deficiency is explained by the 
fact that very few Japanese know a good 
horse from a bad one. Another curious 
defect in this well-organized army is that the 
field-pieces of the artillery do not carry a 
spare wheel into action, as do those of almost 
every other army in the world. This is the 
more strange when it is remembered that once 
or twice the lack of this fifth wheel was 
seriously felt during the war with China. 

There have been many conflicting state- 
ments about the comparative endurance of 
the Russian and Japanese soldiers. If figures 
may be relied upon, the Japanese are less 
susceptible to sickness than any other soldiers 
of the great powers. During the occupation 
of Pekin by the allied forces, the compara- 
tive figures of sickness among the troops ran 
in round figures thus: Nine per cent. of the 
Russians were ill; 5 per cent. each of the 
French, Germans, and British; 4 per cent. 
of the Americans; and but 2 per cent. of 
the Japanese. According to these figures, 
the Russians seem likely to have a great 
many more sick men on their hands. than 
the Japanese during the present campaign. 
Practically speaking, the only disease to 
which the Japanese succumbed during the 
occupation of Pekin was typhoid fever. 

The Japanese Red Cross and field hospital 
services are admirably organized, and have 
won the highest praise from foreign critics. 
During the war with China, the Japanese 
Empress and the ladies of her court spent 
all their time making lint and bandages and 
supplying medical comforts to the troops in 
the field. Following their example, many 
ladies of the highest birth followed the army 
as nurses, and according to the latest Japanese 
newspapers they are doing so in the present 
campaign. Japan has advanced wonder- 
fully in the art of caring for her sick and 
wounded soldiers; and this is the most 
wonderful testimony to the reality of her 
escape from the Oriental slough of despond. 
In the Satsuma Rebellion, when Japan had 
only just set her feet in the path of western 
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progress, 17 per cent. of the wounded men 
died; in the war with China less than 10 per 
cent. died; and in the North China campaign 
less than 5 per cent. The Hiroshima field 
hospital had a remarkable record. The 
percentage of deaths among wounded men 
was only 2 per cent., and among sick men a 
little more than 3 per cent. 

There are two weak points in the personnel 
of the Russian navy which probably account 
in a large measure for its recent reverses. 
The enlisted men are not liable to serve 
until they are twenty-one, and consequently 
they miss the valuable training which could 
be given to them as boys when their minds 
are most impressionable. They are not 
trained from an early age to ‘think as 
sailors,’ as the men in the British navy and 
in other navies are. They come into the 
navy full of landsmen’s ideas, of which they 
never wholly rid themselves, and all through 
their service they seem to regard themselves 
as landsmen whose misfortune it is to have 
to go to sea for so many years. This feeling 
is attested by the scene which takes place 
whenever a Russian warship returns to a 
home port from service on a foreign station. 
Following an ancient custom, every man 
in the crew throws his hat into the sea to 
express his joy at getting home again safely. 

The other weak point is that officers of 
the Russian navy are not permitted to resign 
when they come to the conclusion that they 
have mistaken their vocation. They can 
retire only when they are invalided by a 
medical board or dismissed by a court- 
martial. The natural consequence is that 
there are many officers in the Russian navy 
who do not like the service and have no 
interest in work which they are forced to do 
against their will. 

Russian naval officers are famous in all 
the ports of the world visited by warships 
for their splendid hospitality and _ over- 
flowing good nature. No allowance is made 
to them by the government to cover the cost 
of entertainments, but they entertain like 
princes, although the majority of them have 
little means beyond their pay. The Russian 
sailor, whether he be an officer or an enlisted 
man, throws his money right and left while 
he has it, and lives on a few cents when 
it is spent, until the next pay-day comes 
around. 

Peter the Great once visited some of his 
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A GROUP OF JAPANESE GENERALS AND 


warships and found that the food supplied 
to the men was very bad, so he promptly 
hanged three pursers, and gave the strictest 
instructions that in future the appetites of 
his soldiers and sailors must be thoroughly 
satisfied. He left these instructions as a 
solemn charge to his descendants, and the 
spirit of them is still obeyed, for Peter the 
Great is a living force in Russia today. 
The diet of the Russian army and navy is 
good, and will bear comparison with that of 
most other nations, but it has generally 
happened in Russian land warfare that the 
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soldiers have gone hungry because the com- 
missariat system broke down. 

Every officer and petty officer in the 
Russian forces has the right to inflict punish- 
ment on those of inferior rank. The punish- 
ments are carefully graded. As a man rises 
in rank, so the punishments which he can 
give increase. For example, a ship’s corporal 
can sentence a man on his own responsibility 
to one day’s light imprisonment, while a 
captain can inflict twenty-five lashes and 
ten days’ arrest. 

Some foreign officers think that a mistake 
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was made in dressing the Japanese soldier in 
European fashion—in a dark-blue uniform 
much like the traditional uniform of the 
American army. These critics contend that 
the enlisted man, who is usually drawn from 
the coolie class, would fight better in the light 
costume he is accustomed to, and would 
march better if he wore straw sandals instead 
of leather boots. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Japanese troops nearly all threw 
away their boots in the war with China and 
made themselves sandals as they passed 
through the country. They did not do so 
in the Pekin campaign, because the eyes of 
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Japanese soldiers, indeed, are always kept 
in the pink of physical condition. The 
Jiu Jitsu training is largely responsible for 
this, and Western gymnastic courses are also 
used extensively. Then, too, every Japanese 
regiment puts in much of its time route- 


marching, and lives under canvas for a 
considerable period of the year. In these 


circumstances the men are bound to be well 
set up and physically strong, even though 
many of them may have gone into the army 
from the slums of congested cities like Tokio 
and Osaka. 

There is a fine spirit of comradeship through- 





A RUSSIAN ADVANCE GUARD MARCHING ALONG THE MANCHURIAN RAILROAD 


foreign troops were on them, and they con- 
manners. 


sequently wore their company 
Those who know the Japanese coolie are 
confident that he can bear any amount of 
hardship in any kind of clothes. In the 
north of Japan the people commonly walk 
about in winter on the snow-covered ground 
or on frozen lakes in their bare feet, with only 
a thin cotton tunic over their bodies, so that 
the general supposition that the Japanese 
soldiers are less able to bear the bitter cold of 
a Manchurian winter than the Russians are 
is unfounded. 





out all ranks in the Japanese army, but it is 
not immediately obvious among the officers 
to the eye of the outsider. The men invari- 
ably address one another in most ceremonious 
terms, almost as if they were strangers, and 
the free and easy spirit which characterizes 
most military messes is conspicuously absent. 
It would be regarded as the grossest breach 
of good manners. In the Russian service 
the colonel may be familiarly slapped on the 
back by a subaltern when both are off duty, 
and even a general is treated as one of them- 
selves by a company of junior officers in the 
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There is nothing of that kind in the 
Japanese army. Two officers who had known 
each other from boyhood would always 
practice punctilious politeness whenever they 
met, as if they had just been introduced. 
That is one of the ‘“‘Samurai”’ traditions. 
But two officers would also share their last 
yen with one another, even though they 


mess. 


were but slightly acquainted. That is 
another ‘‘Samurai tradition’ maintained in 


full force today by Japanese officers. 

There is the same obligation upon them to 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of their men. 
In the Korean and Manchurian campaigns 
against China there was a lack of supplies. 
With hardly an exception, the officers gave 
their blankets and overcoats to the weaker 
of the men, and shared their money, rations, 
and private supplies with any fellow-soldier 
who needed them. Similarly, the men share 
with one another, and the resulting bond of 
comradeship is a fine military asset. 

During the Manchurian campagin against 
China, all Japan rang with stories of the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of His Imperial 
Highness Prince Kan-In, a close relation of 
the Mikado. He saved the lives of three 
wounded men in different engagements under 
the fire of the enemy, and he used to sleep 
night after night on the frozen, snow-covered 
ground, without any covering, having given 
away his blankets and his overcoat to sick 
and wounded men. He now holds high rank 
in the Japanese army, and may be taken as a 
good type of the Imperial princes of Japan. 
Most of them are now serving in either the 
army or the navy, and three of them com- 
mand warships. 

“During my campaigning in Manchuria,”’ 
said a Japanese who went through the Chinese 
War and who now resides in New York, 
“T think the greatest hardship we had to 
endure was the terrible cold at Haiching. 
It was bitter even for a Manchurian winter. 
When we were on the march our beards 
froze to our coats, and I saw many men who 
had their edrs and feet frozen off. But 
never once did I hear a single murmur or 
complaint from any man in the force.”’ 

The energy and initiative of the Japanese 
soldier were strikingly displayed by a private 
named Kato Juraro, at Kiomai-shan in the 
Chinese War. His regiment, when about to 
engage the enemy, was stopped by a broad and 
rapid river. He was in the leading company. 
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His captain sent back to the colonel for in- 
structions, and the colonel replied that some- 
body must find a ford. But before the order 
could be received, Juraro had waded out into 
the river in half a dozen places, until he 
found a shallow place. The river was frozen 
by a thin coating of ice, and the enemy on 
the opposite bank kept up a hot fire at him 
all the time. When he emerged he was 
wounded, and his clothes were frozen to him 
like a sheet of mail armor, but he had found 
the ford and was content. 

The Japanese soldier possesses abundant 
initiative, and is never afraid to act upon his 
own responsibility. One of the stories held 
up to the admiration of recruits tells of the 
exploit of a sergeant named Kodama and 
five men at Hwangchiatai, in the Manchurian 
campaign against China. They were sent to 
reconnoitre the Chinese position in the night. 
While they were doing so, the sergeant noted 
the extreme confusion and unpreparedness 
of the enemy, and he conceived the daring 
idea of attacking the entire army with his 
five men. They discharged their rifles as 
quickly as they could and rushed rapidly 
from point to point, uttering blood-curdling 
yells. The Chinese thought they were at- 
tacked in force and fled in confusion, leaving 
their camp and supplies behind them. 

There is certainly less initiative in the 
lower ranks of the Russian army, but Russian 
officers of my acquaintance strenuously deny 
the common statement that the Russian 
private is expected to be a machine to obey 
orders and nothing more. They assert that 
initiative, intelligence, and energy are always 
encouraged and rewarded, and they support 
the statement by quoting the behavior of 
Kouropatkine and Skobeleff in the Turcoman 
campaign. Both of those famous generals 
used to watch the private soldiers most 
intently in battle, in siege, and in the hum- 
drum life of the camp, and whenever any 
special thoughtfulness or initiative was dis- 
played they were prompt to reward it on the 
spot by treating the man to champagne or 
vodka, or by promoting him by word of 
mouth in the presence of his comrades. 

‘“Shikata go nai!”’ (‘‘There is no help !’’) 
This phrase is heard in Japan as often as 
‘“Manana” in Latin America. It expresses 
at once the fatalism and the Spartan resolu 
tion of the Japanese character. When a 
mother hears that her son has been killed in 
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COUNT CASSINI 
RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON 


WHO CARRIED THROUGH THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT, WHEN HE WAS RUSSIAN 
MINISTER AT PEKIN, BY WHICH THE RUSSO-CHINESE BANK WAS FORMED AND THE EASTERN 
SIBERIAN RAILROAD EXTENSION THROUGH MANCHURIA WAS AUTHORIZED, THE TWO 
THINGS THAT HAVE GIVEN RUSSIA HER PRESENT ASCENDENCY IN MANCHURIA 
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STORIES OF 


RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AND CAVALRY EMBARKING ON FLAT BOATS AT STRETENSK 








RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE SOLDIERS 


By courtesy of Co//ter's Weekly 
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THE RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE USURI RIVER, BETWEEN VLADIVOSTOCK AND KHABAROVSK 
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Which the Japanese tried and failed to blow up 











THE VICTORY OF OUR 


battle, she does not weep or show any visible 
sign of emotion. She bows her head and 
calmly says, “Shikata go nai!” When a 
man is sent by his officer to certain death, he 
does not sit down and write his last letters 
home or go around shaking hands with his 
comrades for the last time, as white men 
would do in the same case. He simply 
mutters, ‘‘Shikata go nai!’’ and walks out 
of the officer’s tent straight to his mission. 
It does not follow that the Japanese are 
braver than other soldiers, for there are 
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really very few cowards in the world, and 
most men will do heroic deeds at a pinch, 
But the Japanese undoubtedly surpass Euro- 
peans and Americans in this peculiar, quiet, 
Spartan resolution. Their title of ‘‘the 
French of the East” is singularly inapt, for 
there is no race less prone to talk of “‘la 
gloire”’ and perform their brave deeds the- 
atrically. - 
The result of a careful study of the Russian 
and Japanese soldiers is to leave one in doubt 
as to which is the better. 


THE VICTORY OF OUR EASTERN 
DIPLOMACY 


THE FRANK AND EFFECTIVE POLICY 


OF THE UNITED STATES IN PRESERV- 


ING CHINA FROM DISMEMBERMENT FOUR YEARS AGO—THE RESTRICTION 


OF THE AREAS OF WAR NOW—THE OPEN 


DOOR AND A FAIR CHANCE 


FOR TRADE — SECRETARY HAY’S BRILLIANT, PEACEFUL ACHIEVEMENTS 


HE most recent stroke of our diplo- 
macy in the Far East, whereby 
assurances have been secured that 
the neutrality of China and her administra- 
tive entity in all practicable ways will be 
respected by Japan and Russia, and that the 
area of hostilities will be limited as much as 
possible, recalls the preceding forceful, far- 
seeing, and thoroughly American diplomatic 
achievements of Mr. Hay. Washington, in 
his memorable Farewell Address, formulated 
the basic principle of ‘our diplomacy, as 
follows: 


“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations is, in extending our commercial 
relations to have with them as little political con- 
nection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements let them be fulfilled with per- 
fect good faith. Here let us stop.”’ 

That rule has been closely followed in all 
our diplomatic history, and at no time more 

-implicitly than in handling our interests in 
the Far East in recent years. 

Our war with Spain brought the nation 
to self-consciousness as no other event in our 
history had done. That short but momen- 
tous conflict aroused us to a realization of the 
fact that more than a century of remarkable 
internal industrial development had rendered 
us an important factor in the world-system. 





While engaged in this course of self-develop- 
ment we had been but half conscious that a 
gradual but steady absorption of many 
of the best markets of trade and commerce 
by the aggressive maritime powers of Europe 
had been going on, and that there was great 
danger that our nation might find itself 
confined practically to the home market for 
its products. What was to become of the 
largely increasing productions of factory, 
loom, and farm, with most of Africa, large 
portions of South America, and Asia prac- 
tically preémpted by colonization, ‘‘spheres 
of influence,’ and the like, by the aggressive 
powers of Europe? Where could the United 
States look for a legitimate, open field for 
the exercise of her now fully matured com- 
mercial powers? 

These problems had received the careful 
consideration of statesmen and students of 
the course of events long before the guns of 
Dewey awakened us to self-consciousness. 
Their successful solution was of vital impor- 
tance to the commercial prosperity of our 
country. 

In 1899 a fair solution was advanced by 
Mr. Hay by the initiation of the “‘open- 
door” policy, the success of which has won 
him a well-merited renown. 

China, recently become a near neighbor, 
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was a natural field for the extension of our 
trade relations and the development of our 
industrial activities. For centuries it had 
been almost a hermit nation, hedged about 
by walls of conservatism stronger than its 
wall of stone. Gradually, however, she had 
been opening her ports and engaging in 
international trade on an increasing scale. 
But already Great Britain, Russia, and 
Germany had gained special advantages 
and exclusive privileges in portions of China, 
and’ the danger was imminent that the 
empire might be totally dismembered, or 
divided among those and other powers 
under the guise of “‘spheres of influence.” 

To meet and prevent, if possible, such a 
contingency, and to retain in China ‘‘an 
open market for all the world’s commerce, 
to remove dangerous sources of international 
irritation,” and to promote administrative 
reforms in China which were greatly needed 
to strengthen the Imperial Government and 
maintain the integrity of China, a series of 
negotiations were inaugurated by Mr. Hay 
in September, 1899, with the powers which 
had secured ‘‘spheres of influence” in that 
country. To secure these results which 
would benefit the whole western world, it 
was proposed that each power holding 
“‘spheres of influence” within China should 
give assurances in writing that within their 
respectives ‘“‘spheres’” there should be: 

(1) Non-interference with any treaty port 
or with any vested interest of any nation; 

(2) Equality of treatment for all nations 
in the collection of tariff duties, and pro- 
vision for the collection of such duties by 
the Chinese Government itself; and 

(3) Equality of treatment for all nations 
in the matter of harbor dues on vessels and 
in railroad charges. 

In other words, it was proposed that al] non- 
privileged nations having commercial rela- 
tions with China were, in such relations, to 
be treated as if there were no ‘“‘spheres of 
influence” or other government present in 
China. All that was desired was ‘‘a fair 
field and no favor.” 

Communications on these lines were made, 
beginning in September, 1899, to the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, and by December of that 
year replies had been received from all those 
governments giving cordial and full assurance 
of the principles suggested by our govern- 
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ment. 
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The expressions of the government 
of Germany were especially cordial, and. in 
his note of February 19, 1900, Count von 
Bulow, the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, said: 

‘“‘Gladly complying with your wish, I have the 
honor to inform Your Excellency that 
the Imperial Government has, from the beginning, 
not only asserted but also practically carried out 
to the fullest extent in its Chinese possessions, 
absolute equality of treatment of all nations with 
regard to trade, navigation, and commerce. The 
Imperial Government entertains no thought of 
departure in the future from this principle” 
and, ‘‘upon being requested, will gladly 
participate with the other powers in an 
agreement made upon these lines, by which the 
same rights are reciprocally secured.” 

This great triumph in favor of equality 
of treatment for the commerce of the nations 
was scarcely won when the world was 
startled by reports of frightful massacres 
and atrocities being perpetrated by the 
“Boxers” upon all foreigners in China in 
the early part of 1900. The central govern- 
ment of that country, too weak or indifferent 
to restrain its subjects or to afford protec- 
tion to foreign residents, abandoned the 
administration of the government and fled 
for personal safety to an inaccessible refuge, 
leaving to the provincial governors or vice- 
roys the difficult duty of handling locally 
the affairs of the country. Practical anarchy 
prevailed, and a feeling was rapidly develop- 
ing among some of the powers that the 
situation justified a movement on the part 
of the powers to take possession of the 
country for the purpose of restoring order 
and enforcing due reparation for the wanton 
destruction of lives and property of their 
nationals. And once in possession, it was 
thought and hoped that an indefinite period 
would be necessary to restore an improved 
order of things. 

While great anxiety and uncertainty pre- 
vailed and the nations stood aghast at the 
frightful fate which seemed almost inevitably 
to await the entire diplomatic corps and all 
the other foreigners in Peking, and the ancient 
empire seemed tottering to its fall, there 
appeared a clear, calm note addressed by our 
Secretary of State on July 3, 1900, to all the 
powers having interests in China, containing 
a statement of the position of our govern- 
ment with respect to affairs there. It de- 
clared the intention of the government to be 
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to adhere to its well-known policy of peace 
with China, the furtherance of commerce, 
the protection of American citizens, and the 
demand of full reparation for wrongs done 
them. The purpose of the President was 
declared to be to act concurrently with the 
other powers to reéstablish communication 
with Peking, to rescue the Americans there, 
to protect Americans and their property 
everywhere in China, and to prevent the 
further spread of disorder in the empire. It 
declared further that it was the policy of the 
government of the United States to seek 
a solution for bringing about permanent 
safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese 
territorial and administrative entity, to 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers, and to safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Chinese Empire. 

The tone of the note was so calm, frank, 
and reassuring that it met with a most 
sympathetic and hearty reception, and it 
aided greatly in encouraging and promoting 
the expedition which successfully undertook 
the rescue of the besieged legations and the 
early restoration of order and peace in 
China. It was a timely anticipation of a 
critical state of affairs, fraught with mo- 
mentous consequences politically and com- 
mercially, and it served to reénforce respect 
for the ‘“‘open-door’”’ policy and insure its 
continuance. 

The negotiations that followed, resulting 
in the protocol between China and the allies, 
which was signed September 7, 1go1, has 
also served to heighten the respect of the 
nations of the world for the straightforward, 
frank policy of the government of the United 
States. 

In those negotiations the demands made by 
the powers on China for punishment of those 
guilty of instigating or participating in the 
anti-foreign massacres were drastic and hu- 
miliating in the extreme, but by the skilful 
endeavors of our commissioners a degree of 
leniency was secured which, while insisting 
upon adequate punishment, yet saved in a 
measure the self-respect of the Chinese 
Government by providing that the punish- 
ments should be inflicted by that government 
itself, and not by the allies. 

Similar fair and reasonable consideration 
for China was insisted upon by our representa- 
tives in providing the means to prevent 


. 
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the recurrence of such troubles, the policy 
being to favor a stable and _ responsible 
government in China, thereby securing pro- 
tection for our citizens and our interests 
under existing treaties. 

The firm stand taken by our government 
against the exorbitant demand made by the 
allies by way of indemnity served to very 
considerably reduce the amount originally 
demanded, thus giving to the Chinese and 
to the world an example of disinterested and 
unselfish diplomacy which was almost start- 
ling. This considerate policy with regard 
to the indemnity has been persevered in, for 
within a year the United States Government 
has generously insisted, in direct opposition 
to all the other powers, that the silver tael 
in which the indemnity was to be paid, and 
which had fallen very much in value since the 
protocol was signed, should be accepted at 
its market value on the date of the signing 
of the protocol. 

This friendly spirit manifested for China 
is not without its effect upon her, and has 
tended greatly to strengthen the ties which 
bind the two nations. 

Early in 1902 our government received 
information of the terms of a proposed 
agreement between China and Russia with 
regard to Manchuria. By it exclusive rights 
and privileges were to be given to Russia in 
that province which were in direct con- 
flict with our treaty rights and tended to 
impair the sovereign rights of China in that 
part of her dominion. 

A prompt and vigorous protest was made 
by our government to both parties to the 
agreement because of its effect upon American 
interests and those of the whole world and 
because of its conflict with assurances given 
with regard to the ‘‘open door.” This pro- 
test was followed by a considerable modifi- 
cation of the terms of the said agreement in 
favor of other nations, and called forth from 
Russia a renewal of her assurances that she 
would maintain the principle of the ‘‘open 
door.” 

The recent commercial treaty negotiated 
by our government with China, signed at 
Shanghai October 8, 1903, has further 
strengthened and reénforced the “‘open-door”’ 
policy by removing many annoying restric- 
tions upon foreign trade, and simplifying the 
methods of intercourse with the government 
of China; but the most important advantage 
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gained by that convention was the opening 
of the two cities of Mukden and Antung 
in Manchuria as places of “international 
residence and trade.’’ These cities, while 
not seaports, are important trade centres, and 
have strategic value commercially in that 
province. Events of diplomatic importance 
have followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion in the Orient. 

About the first of February a clash between 
Russia and Japan seemed inevitable. The 
geographic situation of those two powers 
made it evident that the area of hostilities 
would embrace to a greater or less extent 
the Empire of China, and that China herself 
was likely to become involved in the conflict 
the consequences of which might seriously 
impair the integrity of that empire and the 
benefits which the “‘ open-door”’ policy seemed 
to assure to the United States and the world. 

Quick to perceive and prompt to act in 
such a situation, Secretary Hay, after some 
preliminary negotiations, sent the following 
note, February roth, to the governments of 
Russia, Japan, and China, and a copy of it 
to other powers requesting similar representa- 
tions to Russia and Japan: 


“You will express to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs the earnest desire of the government of the 
United States that in the course of the military 
operations which have begun between Russia and 
Japan the neutrality of China, and in all practicable 
ways her administrative entity, shall be respected 
by both parties, and that the area of hostilities 
shall be localized and limited as much as possible, 
so that undue éxcitement and disturbance of the 
Chinese people may be prevented and the least 
possible loss to the commerce and peaceful inter- 
course of the world may be occasioned.” 


The Japanese Government promptly re- 
sponded on February 13th, saying: 


“The Imperial Government, sharing with the 
_Government of the United States in the fullest 
measure the desire to avoid, as far as possible, any 
disturbance of the orderly condition of affairs now 
prevailing in China, are prepared to respect the 
neutrality and administrative entity of China out- 
side the regions occupied. by Russia, as long as 
Russia, making a similar engagement, fulfils in 
good faith the terms and conditions of such engage- 
ments.” 


On the nineteenth of February Russia 
replied as follows: 


“The Imperial Government shares completely 
the desire to insure tranquillity of China; is ready 
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to adhere to an understanding with other powers 
for the purpose of safeguarding the neutrality of 
that empire on the following conditions: 

‘Firstly, China must herself strictly observe all 
the clauses of neutrality. 

“Secondly, the Japanese Government must loyally 
observe the engagements entered into with the 
powers, as well as the principles generally recog- 
nized by the law of nations. 

“Thirdly, that it is well understood that neutraliz- 
ation in no case can be extended to Manchuria, the 
territory of which, by the force of events, will serve 
as the field of military operations.”’ 


On the same day the governments of Russia, 
Japan, and China were notified that the 
answers were ‘‘viewed as responsive to the 
proposal made by the United States as 
well as by the other powers,’ and that the 
other governments would be so informed, 
their adherence to the principles having 
been duly notified to the government of the 
United States. 

This action gives China assurances of our 
continued friendly interest and our moral 
support in her effort to maintain her neutral- 
ity and peaceful conditions in her dominions. 

In this cursory review of the diplomacy of 
our government during the past four or 
five eventful years of our history it is plainly 
to be seen that a consistent, broad, and 
effective policy of equality of opportunity 
in commerce and navigation in China has 
been pursued, on lines in complete harmony 
with our well-known precedents and _ tra- 
ditions. Our presence in the Philippines 
has necessitated our taking an active and 
prominent part in Asiatic politics by assisting 
in the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia, by our insistence upon the integrity 
of China, yet this has been done without 
sacrificing in any degree our general policy 
of ‘‘no entangling alliances.”’ 

The elements that have entered into this 
policy are notably simplicity, directness, and 
openness. It can be safely asserted that the 
success which has attended our diplomacy 
in the Far East—and, indeed, always—is the 
result of the skilful use of these elements in 
all our international relations. As Mr. Hay 
has well said, ‘‘We have sought, successfully, 
to induce all the great powers to unite in a 
recognition of the general principle of equality 
of commercial access and opportunity in 
the markets of the Orient,’’ and through 
all the correspondence on the ‘‘open-door” 
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run these or similar plain, frank words, 
‘‘to insure to the whole world full and fair 
intercourse with China on equal footing. 
Nothing could be more simple or more 
direct, and every detail of the negotiations 
has been given extremely prompt and timely 
publication. 

The maintenance and, if possible, the 
extension of the ‘‘open-door”’ policy means 
much to us as a nation and to the whole 
world. To our nation it means an oppor- 
tunity to secure enlarging markets for the 
products of our growing industries on terms 
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of equality with other nations; to our citizens 
residing in or having interests in China it 
means increased safety to life and property; 
to China it means the establishment of a 
stable and responsible government and its 
territorial integrity, and complete sover- 
eignty ; and to all the world it means equality 
of treatment for its commerce with a country 
capable of great expansion in its purchasing 
power, and the removal of sources of inter- 
national misunderstandings, all of which 
make for the permanent peace and prosperity 
of the.nations of the earth. 


WAR TO EUROPE 


EFFORTS TO KEEP THE CONFLICT FROM SPREADING— 


THE BEARING OF THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN AND 


THE 


ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATIES—THE FIRE BEHIND RUSSIA 
IN THE BALKANS — INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 


BY 
FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


HEN the war between Japan and 

\ \) Russia began, the important ques- 

tion for the rest of the world was, 
not what the situation in the Far East would 
be in view of the decisive success of one of the 
contestants. It was whether, considering 
existing treaties, alliances, and understand- 
ings, and above all material interests, it would 
be possible to keep the struggle from spreading 
from Asia to Europe. Under the circum- 
stances, the change which had taken place in 
the relations of Great Britain and France was 
of great significance. 

When King Edward came to the throne 
there was little love lost between England and 
France. The French had watched the struggle 
of the two Dutch republics in South Africa 
with more than sympathetic interest. The 
early victories of the Boers were hailed as 
the work of people rightly struggling to be 
free. The Dreyfus case and the Fashoda 
incident—when England out-manoeuvered 
France in Africa—had helped to inflame 
French public opinion. The army, regarding 
itself as the nation, had resented the general 
tendency of Englishmen to look on Dreyfus 
at a martyr to a system. Here the govern- 
ment did not take the popular view. But 





there was no reason to suppose that there was 
any difference among Frenchmen of any 
important party as to the alliance between 
France and Russia, which had rescued their 
country from a condition of isolation among 
the great powers. 

In the person of King Edward a new 
element was introduced into the relations of 
France and England. His official visit to 
Paris after his accession, and the return visit 
of President Loubet to England, had more 
than social importance. Not only did the 
governments of England and France show 
signs of understanding each other, but the 
attitude of the populace changed. A deputa- 
tion from the French Chamber of Deputies 
was made much of in London, and a similar 
London delegation in Paris. For the first 
time in generations a real state of friendship 
had been brought about between the two 
nations. This was the state of affairs when 
the negotiations between Russia and Japan 
over Manchuria gave indications of breaking 
down. It was suspected that the immediate 
result of a fight between the two rivals in the 
East might be to undo all the work of the 
English sovereign and involve France and 
England in unpleasantness. 
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THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 


The exact terms of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance have never been made public. The 
treaty, which has not come before the French 
parliament for ratification, had existed for 
some time before it was recognized formally— 
on the occasion of the visit of President 
Faure to St. Petersburg. It has been said 
that each country bound itself to go to the 
assistance of the other in case it was attacked 
by two enemies. It was understood that 
no Asiatic power, except Japan, was to be 
regarded as coming within the definition of a 
possible enemy. When Korea announced, 
early in the present war, that she would 
actively assist the forces of the Mikado, the 
question was raised whether Russia would 
insist that this action meant that she was 
confronted by two enemies and so had 
the right to appeal to France for assistance. 
M. Delcassé let it be known that the French 
government had not changed its attitude as 
announced in the Official Journal, on the 
declaration of war, when its agents at home 
and in the colonies and protectorates were 
ordered to observe strict neutrality. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


If the terms of the Franco-Russian treaty 
were entirely a matter of guesswork, there 
was no doubt as to the principal provision of 
the understanding between England and 
Japan. The British Empire was to come to 
the assistance of Japan in case Japan found 
herself opposed by two great powers. The 
French statesmen showed that they realized 
that, with England helping Japan against 
Russia, no matter how willing their country, 
they could afford little if any help to their ally. 
Instead of one war in the Far East, there 
would be two wars. As M. de Lannesan, the 
ex-Min'ster of Marine, put it, the Russian 
Government knew that it would be no use for 
France to resort to armed intervention. 
By so doing France would expose herself to 
disasters prejudicial to her own interests and 
also to the prestige and influence of the 
Alliance. He went on to point out that those 


people were very blind who spread false stories 
in order to convince public opinion that 
Russia was entitled to expect armed inter- 
vention on the part of her European ally. 
About the same time, Lord Lansdowne, the 
British Foreign Minister, and M. Delcassé 
were reported to have resumed the considera- 





tion of the questions coming within the scope 
of an arbitration treaty between England and 
France. The foreign offices of both countries 
had been busy on the details of this arrange- 
ment when the relations of their two allies 
in the East became strained. This resumption 
showed that the French and English govern- 
ments had come to the conclusion that there 
was no danger of their becoming embroiled. 

A war between France and England, such as 
would be brought on if France joined Russia 
and England joined Japan, would be a naval 
war. In view of the greater strength of the 
British fleet, many French statesmen realized 
that no advantage could be looked for in the 
long run. The probabilities were that the 
experience of the Russians would be dupli- 
cated in the British Channel, and that before 
long England would have as free a hand in 
European waters as Japan had obtained in 
the Far East. There would be no oppor- 
tunity for France to do any fighting by land. 
It was a case of choosing between supporting 
an ally whose interests were different from 
her own and considering the question of 
national safety. 


THE KAISER HOLDS THE CARDS 


One of the most interesting facts of the 
early period of the ar was the silence of the 
Kaiser. This could not be explained by his 
recent illness. He was reported to have quite 
recovered his health. It is true that the 
arrangements for his yachting trip in the 
Mediterranean were countermanded for the 
time being. A great deal of excitement was 
caused by the action of the Emperor Alexander 
Grenadier Guards at Berlin in sending to the 
Czar, their honorary colonel, a specimen of 
their historic headgear, at a time when such 
action might be misinterpreted. But the ar- 
rangements for this gift must have been made 
long before the outbreak of hostilities. The 
statement had been made that the Emperor 
William had sent a letter of sympathy to the 
Czar after the first affair at Port Arthur. 
Later on it was explained that this was a 
mistake, and that he had despatched a 
similar note to the Mikado, which had 
reference to the rendering of hospital aid by 
the German Red Cross Association. 

It was realized that the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy was not involved, 
as such, in the complications in the Far East. 
Although Germany has large trade interests 
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in the province of Shen-tung, as compared 
with those of other powers they are small. 
This had been shown on the occasion of the 
expedition of the combined forces of the 
powers for the relief of the Legations at 
Peking. The representative of the Kaiser, 
Field Marshal von Waldersee, was allowed to 
take command as Generalissimo, an arrange- 
ment which would never have been agreed to 
by Russia, England, and Japan if Germany 
had cut as big a figure in that part of the world 
as they did. 

. As soon as the present war began it was 
plain that the’ Kaiser would play the part of 
keeper of the peace of Europe. For German 
interests in the Far East, the success of Japan 
rather than that of Russia was to be desired, 


for the Mikado had announced in the 
most positive terms that he had _ not 
embarked on a war of conquest. Germany 


had her long Russian frontier to look 
to. If France showed an inclination to 
take a hand in the fray, and thereby draw 
England in, the Kaiser was in a position to 
threaten to call upon the Triple Alliance to 
aid him in preventing a universal war. 


THE BALKANS 


Austria and Italy were interested in the 
Far Eastern situation only in so far as they 
might be called upon by the Kaiser to do police 
duty in Europe. Italy was friendly to 
England, and her relations with France had 
improved. Austro-Hungarian popular senti- 
ment was for the most part pro-Japanese, 
though in diplomatic quarters it was pointed 
out that Japanese success might affect the 
Germans adversely in Shen-tung; the French 
in Annam, Tonking, and Siam; the United 
States in the Philippines; and the Dutch in 
Sumatra. The sentiment of the Slavs was 
favorable to Russia. At Vienna the Slav 
students gathered and cheered the Czar’s 
ambassador. In fact, the sentiment of the 
Czechs, Croatians, Slavonians, and other 
branches of the Slav race, except the Poles, 
was with Russia. 

The immediate effect of the outbreak of the 
war was to weaken the understanding between 
Austro-Hungary and Russia on the subject 
of Turkish reforms. The Sultan showed that 
he realized to what extent the preoccupation 
of the predominant partner in the enterprise 
to coerce him gave him a free hand. It 


became clear that Turkey, seizing on Russia’s 
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difficulty as her opportunity, instead of 
putting in operation the reforms which she 
had promised, was simply temporizing, as 
Russia had done with Japan, in order to 
perfect her military preparations. Open 
efforts were made to diminish the importance 
of the Russian and Austrian civil agents. It 
was decided to nominate Mustapha Pasha as 
commander-in-chief of the police by the side 
of General di Giorgis. Turkey pretended that 
she desired to have a peaceable arrangement 
with Bulgaria, even though she had not 
granted an amnesty or given a promise to 
facilitate the repatriation of the refugees. 
The mobilization and concentration of troops 
continued. The Turkish frontier was virtually 
closed to all Bulgarian travelers, and the 
refugees who arrived from Macedonia told 
of the great oppression suffered by Bulgarians 
in that province. The Albanian ;ising as- 
sumed serious proportions, and Shemsi Pasha, 
who was successful last year in coercing the 
tribesmen at Ipek and Jakora, had great 
difficulty in dealing with the situation. 
In spite of the fear that war between Turkey 
and Bulgaria was inevitable, the latter 
country made little open preparation. She 
seemed to be relying on the promise of the 
powers to act at the right moment if her 
rights were threatened. 


THE MACEDONIAN REFORMS 


When the question of the Macedonian 
reforms was brought up in the British House 
of Lords recently, Lord Lansdowne pointed 
out that England desired that the Austro- 
Russian arrangement should have a fair trial, 
and that the Italian general and his staff, 
composed of the officers of the powers, should 
be allowed to go on with their plans for pre- 
serving order and protecting the inhabitants 
from the Turkish soldiers. On the other 
hand, it was admitted that if nothing effect- 
ual had been done by spring the dangerous 
insurrection would break out again and would 
be put down by the usual Turkish methods.’ 


WHAT STOPPED THE FIRE 


The suggestion was made that the Sultan 
had been dissuaded from starting a fire at the 
back door of Russia by a warning from the 
Kaiser, who for some years has been more 
friendly to Abdul Hamid than any other 
sovereign in Europe. In case German influ- 
ence proved too weak, the proposal was made 
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that England, France, and Italy should make 
a naval demonstration on the Turkish coast 
—a form of coercion to which Turkey is very 
susceptible. German trade interests in Asia 
Minor had been growing in importance. This 
supplied an additional reason why the Kaiser 
should strive to prevent general hostilities. 


DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN 


The sympathy of Denmark was with 
Russia. But Denmark proposed to join with 
Norway and Sweden to insist on the observ- 
ance of the existing regulations with regard 
to the entrance to the Baltic, and to prevent 
the use of any Scandinavian ports in the 
event of the war spreading to Europe. The 
three countries stated that they wished 
to preserve strict neutrality. Norway and 
Sweden were naturally pro-Japanese in their 
sympathies, because of their feelings for the 
Finns, whom they regard as properly part of 
themselves. The recent action of Russia, 
in depriving Finland of its ancient constitu- 
tional rights, which she had promised solemnly 
to observe, and the establishment of martial 
law in that country, had caused resentment 
in Scandinavia. One representative Finn 
has said that if his fellow countrymen had 
arms they would rise in rebellion. There was 
talk about the possibility of Poland’s doing 
the same thing. But owing to the danger of 
disturbances in Russian Poland causing 
similar troubles in the former Polish provinces 
that now belong to Prussia, it was clear that 
Germany would have a good excuse to stop 
such a disturbance before it became serious. 


HOLLAND 


The sympathies of Holland were divided. 
She had fears for her great colonies in the Far 
East in the event of Japanese success. But 
a more important question than that was 
the preservation of her autonomy. So, in 
spite of the existence of Russophil traditions 
in that sountry, and the interest of its 
financiers in the economic future of Russia, 
the Dutch, who are better informed than 
the average run of Germans, realized that 
Germany would be dangerous to their inde- 
pendence in the case of a general European 
war. 


CHINA’S ATTITUDE 


In spite of what happened in the war with 
Japan, the sympathies of the Chinese Govern- 
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ment are with its yellow neighbor. This 
is not necessarily for racial reasons. The 
international expedition for the relief of the 
Peking legations gave the Czar’s forces the 
excuse to enter Manchuria and they have 
stayed there ever since. In declaring China’s 
neutrality the other day the Tsung-li Yamen, 
the Chinese Board of Foreign Affairs, re- 
marked that it could not be responsible for 
what was done in certain provinces over which 
it had no control, because European forces 
were in occupation. That Russia had no 
intention to evacuate Manchuria was shown 
very conclusively by a Blue Book issued as a 
parliamentary paper by the British Foreign 
Secretary recently. Lord Lansdowne gave 
the details of his negotiations with Count 
Lamsdorff. On no less than six distinct 
occasions the Czar’s minister, through the 
ambassador in London, had _ volunteered 
‘“‘assurances’’ as to the intentions of his 
government to get out. But finally Lord 
Lansdowne informed him that Russia had 
given no indication of any intention to keep 
her promises. 

But there were also many other reasons 
for this Chinese friendship for Japan. The 
Russians as early as last June had gone so 
far as ta claim the right to keep foreign 
settlers out of Manchuria. They had treated 
the natives with brutality. One of the most 
striking events of 1900 was the drowning of 
a large number of Chinese by the Russians at 
Blagovestchensk on the Amur River, while 
the siege of Peking was going on. The 
Japanese have protested from the begin- 
ning of the trouble that led to war 
that they desired to preserve the autonomy 
of China and at the same time keep the 
door open for all the nations. The Boxer 
outbreak had been caused by Chinese 
resentment on account of Germany’s forced 
lease of Kiao-Chau, in Shen-tung; Russia’s 
acquisition of Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan; 
Great Britain’s occupation of Wei-hai-wei and 
a district at Mirs Bay; and France’s demand 
for a foothold at Kwang-chau-wan. But the 
thing which particularly irritated the Chinese 
was the arrangement made between Russia 
and England, in 1899, to the effect that 
Russia should not encroach on the part of 
the country lying south of the Great Wall, 
and that England should not obtain con- 
cessions north of that barrier. In all this 
business Japan had taken no part, 




















KOREA 


While Japan contended that Russia had 
broken her solemn pledge to withdraw from 
Manchuria, Russia, in a circular sent to her 
diplomatic representatives abroad, argued 
that the Chinese Government, in its attitude 
toward Korea, had broken, after the out- 
break of hostilities, the customary laws 
governing the mutual relations between 
civilized nations. The Japanese had let it 
be known that they regarded Korea as a 
natural outlet for their rapidly increasing 
population, and that without this outlet the 
future of their empire would be endangered. 
A treaty was made between Japan and 
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Korea by which the Mikado virtually assumed 
the same protecting relation to the emperor 
of the other country as the King of England 
holds toward the Khedive of Egypt. The 
Koreans had no choice in the matter. If 
the Russians had been on the spot, there is 
no doubt that they could have made the same 
sort of agreement as Japan. Korea used 
to have as strong prejudices in favor of 
being left alone as Tibet now has. But the 
note, addressed to all the powers by the 
Emperor of Korea, in the early part of this 
year, in which he declared his determination 
to preserve strict neutrality, is no longer 
worth even the paper it was written on. 


THE REBOUND ON RUSSIA 


HOW THE WAR AFFECTS THE 


OPPOSED TO WAR-—THE 


CLERGY TEACHING 


DIFFERENT RUSSIAN CLASSES — THE CZAR 


THAT RUSSIAN EXPANSION IS A 


CHRISTIAN CRUSADE —STORIES OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS 
y BY : 


GILSON WILLETS 


r NHE story of the war’s rebound on the 
social and political organization of 
the forty different nations and relig- 

ions composing Russia begins with the Czar, 
the man whose dominant characteristic is 
horror of war. The tale of the Romanoff 
family shows why the Czar has this aversion. 
His father went to his tomb overwhelmed by 
religious superstition; his grandfather was 
killed by an assassin’s bomb; his great- 
grandfather, crushed by catastrophes in the 
Crimea, committed suicide; his great-great- 
grandfather died a mysterious death; his 
great-great-great-grandfather, in 1801, was 
murdered. The effect of the war upon this 
autocrat has been to make the most melan- 
choly of the world’s monarchs the saddest 
man in Europe. 

Politically considered, the Russian people 
are divided into four great classes: the 
nobility ; the clergy; the merchants, burghers, 
and artisans; and the peasants and working- 
men. In the first class is the Court, the 


Imperial circle—the nobility. This class gets 
its color from the Czar’s personality. 
Czar hates war. 


The 
Very well, then, all nobles— 





except the military men—outwardly, at least, 
are horrified by the present conflict. The 
result is that the Czar is unpopular with the 
officers of that army which, theoretically, he 
is now leading in person against Japan. 

To General Bobrikoff, the Governor of 
Finland, I once said: ‘Is the Czar a good 
shot ?”’ 

‘““My master,’”’ replied the Governor, ‘‘shoots 
like a book-worm. And he wears a uniform 
as an educated man would wear livery—self- 
consciously and with detestation.”’ 

The clergy, the second great class, is 
divided into the white, or secular clergy, and 
the black, or cloistered, clergy—so called 
from their respective dresses. The ranks of 
the clergy are recruited from their own 
families or from the lower classes. The 
clergy are not on a social equality with the 
nobility—and a nobleman never takes orders, 
as such a step would mean loss of caste. A 
white priest must be married, but he cannot 
marry a second time. If his wife dies, he 
must enter a monastery. Hence the Russians 
tell many stories of the extraordinary means 
to which the priests resort in guarding the 
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health of their wives. If a priest’s consort 
sneezes, a mild panic ensues in the household. 

How is the clergy affected by the war? 
The teaching formulated by the Holy Synod 
—comprising the highest dignitaries of the 
Greek Church, and superintending the re- 
ligious affairs of the nation—is this: Holy 
Russia wars not for conquest, but for the 
Cross. Holy Russia’s mission is to carry the 
Cross into China, Persia, India—all heathen 
Asia—and even to restore the Cross to 
Jerusalem. The average Russian learns well 
the lesson thus taught; for religion is the 
deepest emotion of his soul. The war, then, 
is bound to make the clergy more emphatic 
in teaching that all war in which Holy Russia 
engages has its source in religious impulse 
and religious motive. 

Next comes that vast governmental ma- 
chinery, the Bureaucracy founded by Peter 
the Great. All public business is transacted 
under the emperor, by and through various 
boards, councils, or ‘‘colleges.”” The most 
important is the Imperial Council, consisting 
of four departments: Legislative, Military, 
Civil and Ecclesiastic, and Financial. The 
body next in power is the Senate, the judicial 
tribunal which issues decrees that have the 
power of law. Third comes the Committee of 
Ministers—of which M. De Witte is now the 
president—consisting of the ministers of the 
Imperial Household, War, Finance, Justice, 


Interior, Public Instruction, Imperial 
Domains, Post-Office, Roads and Public 
Buildings, the Vice-Chancellor, and the 


Comptroller General. Under these grand 
divisions are literally thousands of bureaus; 
and these bureaus, employing no less than a 
million officials and clerks, form the bureau- 
cratic system and a distinct class—the 
official class—in the social organization. 
The judiciary, for example, is divided into 
eight great bureaus, each of which is a court 
of appeals of last resort for certain provinces 
and under which are scores of courts and 
minor bureaus. All judges, magistrates, and 
clerks are wretchedly paid. Add to this 
that they are removable at will, and that 
many owe their office to favor rather than 
merit, and the abuses that characterize 
Russian justice are accounted for. In a law 
suit, fees from suitors are accepted from both 
sides, and the side that pays the highest fee 
wins the case. A magistrate who was also 


a collector of taxes, whose salary, to my 
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certain knowledge, was not over $175 a year, 
made enough in ‘‘fees”’ to provide an Ameri- 
can press correspondent, not many months 
ago, with pine-apples that cost seven dollars 
each in St. Petersburg. 

The police system, through dishonesty in 
the ranks, is comparatively worthless. Russian 
policemen are quick, for example, to discover 
thefts—quick to capture and punish offenders. 
But the bulk of property recovered by the 
police never reaches the rightful owner. A 
citizen of St. Petersburg was robbed of silver 
plate. While searching for it, in company 
with a detective, he found it in a silversmith’s 
shop. It bore his arms and initials, and he 
claimed it. The detective, however, de- 
clared that the owner must send to the police, 
as a proof that the silver was his, some other 
article from the chest from which the citizen 
affirmed the silver was taken. The citizen 
gladly sent the chest with its entire contents 
to the police bureau—and he never saw 
chest, contents, or stolen silver plate again. 

The police are in absolute charge of both 
citizens and travelers. The traveler must 
produce a passport to enter the empire and 
to leave it. Journeying from one city to 
another, he must surrender his passport at 
each city, and give twenty-four hours’ notice 
of departure. Thus a traveler who leaves a 
train at any station must remain, willy- 
nilly, twenty-four hours at that place; for 
he cannot get his passport back again sooner. 
A friend wished to move from the Hotel 
Europe, the principal hotel in St. Petersburg, 
to a smaller hotel around the corner. He 
came down with his bag packed ready to go. 
“‘Sorry,’”’ said the manager, “‘but you cannot 
leave this hotel or register at another hotel 
until we get your passport from the police; 
and that will take a day and a night. You 
must go through exactly the same procedure 
as if you were leaving the country.” 

What is the effect of the war on the bureau- 
crats? All the officials and their families, 
and all adherents of bureaucracy, undoubt- 
edly, hail the war with an enthusiasm that 
amounts to glee. Like the upper military 
class, they welcome hostilities first because 
they are the true expansionists of the empire; 
second, because they believe that through 
this war Manchuria and Korea will be 
permanently annexed; third, because ex- 
pansion means promotion and more bureaus 
with more officials—in short, more jobs. 




















Among the bureaucratic class there exists 
a genuine pride of country, of territorial 
advance, of military prowess. I met, in a 
recent visit to Russia, an official of the Civil 
Service who said: ‘‘If Japan attacks Russia 
it will be but as the flea on the lion. The 
lion may roar—and that’s all—until he snaps 
up his tormentor.” At the Service Club in 
Moscow a district judge brought his fist 
down on the table, exclaiming: ‘‘When 
Japan lays violent hands upon Russian 
authority she will be seized in the currents 
of sure death.’’ Senator Beveridge tells of a 
high official of. the Manchurian Railway 
saying: ‘‘It would be perfectly hopeless for 
Japan to fight us. Her statesmen know it, 
but they dare not tell their people that they 
know it. Suppose they actually occupied 
Korea and defeated us at first—we would 
swarm back upon them whenever we got 
ready and sweep them into the sea.’’ This 
was the keynote of official Russia’s faith in 
success—time and resources. ‘‘Look at the 
industrial map of the empire!” said a 
clerk in the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
“We've inexhaustible iron and coal, the 
richest gold mines, and the second largest 
bread-producing area; and our peasants make 
in their own homes every manufactured 
article we need—for example, not the sixtieth 
part of a shoe, as workmen do in the United 
States, but the whole shoe. So we can hold 
on, in war, for years. But Japan—look at 
her poverty! If she begins to fight us, she 
will do so hoping to have the thing soon 
over—for she lacks the real sinews of war.”’ 

Between the official bureaucracy and the 
people is the military class—though the army 
and navy are themselves part of the bureau- 
cratic system. There are three subdivisions. 
The first class includes workingmen and peas- 
ants; the second, merchants not enrolled in 
the guilds, and burghers and artisans. The 
third class includes rich landowners and 
nobles. From the first two classes the army 
is recruited by conscription; from the third 
class are drawn the commissioned officers. 
Magistrates, clergymen, students, and mer- 
chants enrolled in the guilds are exempted 
from service. On all occasions in Russia, 
precedence is determined by military rank; a 
sub-lieutenant precedes a nobleman of the 
most exalted social grade, if that nobleman is 
not enrolled in the army or navy. 
As for the navy, Russia, not being a 
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maritime nation, never has been and is not 
now a great naval power. Her vessels are 
fully manned, but the quality of the seamen 
is low. Having only a small merchant 
marine, Russia has few sailors or shipmasters 
to draw upon. Nor will she permit foreign 
naval officers to instruct her naval force. 
The result has been made clear by the poor 
showing made by Russia thus far in the war. 

The pay of officers in the army and navy is 
barely enough to purchase uniforms. Every 
officer is supposed to have a private income 
sufficient for his needs. As in the judiciary, 
the inadequate pay of the military is the source 
of corruption and jobbing—officers resorting 
to many underhanded methods of making 
money. Five dollars a year is the highest 
pay a private soldier receives. Russians do 
not believe in paying their soldiers. They 
argue that paid soldiers are mere mercenaries. 
The Russian soldier is supposed to fight for 
his country as a son fights for his father. 
The Czar is father of his people, the general 
is father of his army, and the admiral is 
father of his fleet; the colonel is father of his 
regiment; the captain is father of his company. 

The Russian soldier, or officer, has the 
utmost contempt toward the Japanese. He 
denies that they are civilized. Their so-called 
civilization he declares a sham. A Cossack 
I met on the train to Helsingfors, in Finland, 
last spring, referred to the Japanese as 
‘‘those make-believe people.”’ Said an officer 
of the Army of the Interior: ‘‘Those yellow 
men, veneered with civilization, must attack 
us first. We don’t have to deal the first 
blow. We simply will keep them off, while 
we strengthen and prepare, striking when 
we're ready.”’ Senator Beveridge speaks of 
a Russian colonel who said to his men: 
‘Well, boys, if the Japanese come, will you 
let them whip you, or will you whip them?” 
Whereupon the soldiers replied: ‘‘What! 
Those monkeys whip us! Never!” More- 
over, the Russian soldier engages in the war 
as a kind of military evangelist to Christianize 
the world. He fights, as he says, ‘For 
God’’—in whose name he believes he is 
advancing the Cross; ‘‘and for the Czar’’— 


in whose name he fights with what we call 
patriotism. 

Finally come the Russian masses, the third 
and fourth classes in the social organization. 
The third class consists of merchants enrolled 
in one of the guilds, of ‘“‘respectable citizens,” 
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and of burghers not enrolled in the guilds, arti- 
sans, and mechanics. The guilds are in turn 
of three classes, according to the amount of 
capital employed in business. To belong 
to the first guild costs $20,000, to the second 
$10,000, to the third $5,000. Below all 
these is the fourth class, consisting of the 
great mass of workingmen and peasants. 

How do these, the people, regard the war? 
While the soldier regards the Japanese with 
contempt, the common people think of the 
Japanese with a hatred that is racial and 
instinctive. Like the soldiery, the masses 
also think of Russian expansion in the Far 
East as a matter of advancing the Cross 
among the heathen—this, again, the result 
of the teaching of the clergy. 

Now comes a phase in the story of the 
war’s rebound that has to do not with a class, 
but with all the classes. Many Russians of all 
grades have traveled and lived abroad. Many 
have been educated out of Russia. Millions 
of the peasants read, and some think. The 
influence of these more enlightened Russians 
is so perceptibly felt that the government 
itself understands that many of the nobles 
and the ordinary citizens, and even officers 
of the most distinguished regiments, wish to 
see some limit set to the power of the Czar. 
The most capable- among the discontented 
are leaders of the Liberals—formerly called 
Nihilists, and now called Revolutionists. 
Revolutionary doctrines now pervade all 
society and all classes and percolate through 
thé masses. The Revolutionary party now 
numbers legions of adherents high and low, 
rich and poor, including members of the 
nobility, the clergy, the Bureaucracy, the 
judiciary and the military, the burghers 
and the peasants. The following facts 
about their relation to the war is suffi- 
cient to exclude from Russia the entire 
edition of this magazine, excepting the copies 
that enter the empire in the mail-pouches of 
the American Ambassador and Consuls— 
mail which the censors must not touch: 

On the seventh night of the Russo-Japanese 
War, a squad of German police broke into a 
house in Stuttgart, Germany, and seized 
ten tons of the kind of literature forbidden 
in Russia. Struve, the Russian writer re- 
sponsible for this literature, escaped by the 
back door—and the police burned the entire 
first war edition of the Revolutionary 
Osvobozhdenie. The police also 


newspaper, 
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searched for the subscription list and found 
ciphers. Similar seizures and domiciliary 
searches occurred in Konigsberg, Freiburg, 
Giessen, and Posen. The revolutionary 
editors in these places were captured and 
thrust across the Russian frontier into the 
keeping of waiting Russian police. All had 
received warning that Germany was no 
longer neutral territory serving as a safe 
harbor for Russian exiles, refugees, or liberals. 
Since these seizures Russian revolutionists 
have moved on from Germany into neigh- 
boring countries. The presumption is that 
the Kaiser promised the Czar, at their 
meeting last October, that Russian malcon- 
tents should not use Germany as a base from 
which to send their literature across the 
border. The conviction is, that Germany, 
if needed, will become Russia’s ally, as 
France is, in the present struggle. 

These seizures in Prussia, however, did not 
stop the Russian revolutionary presses in 
Paris, Brussels, Geneva, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, or London. From all these 
cities contraband publications are poured 
into Russia for secret circulation, on the 
north via Finland, on the south via Poland, 
reaching, as they are meant to reach, the 
desks of bureaucratic ministers and of the 
Czar himself. In Stockholm, a year ago, I 
visited one printing establishment for the 
manufacture of Russian seditious literature, 
occupying a whole building. In London, at 
the present time, the printing office of the 
Messrs. Harrison, St. Martin’s Lane, is 
working night and day, producing a steady 
stream of Revolutionary sheets in which the 
people of Russia are told to what extent the 
war with Japan offers opportunity to further 
the movement toward a Russian republic. 
These papers also warn Revolutionists, stu- 
dents in particular, to hold themselves in 
check and await the signals of their leaders. 

All these Revolutionary newspapers and 
pamphlets are dignified and scholarly, and 
surprisingly moderate, with no suggestion 
of the Nihilism of Ivan Turgeneff that ended 
with the assassination of Alexander II. The 
Russians at the head of the Liberals and so- 
called Terrorists of today—a ‘‘Sacred Brother- 
hood’”’ having fewer traitors than any secret 
masonic order in the world—may be Social- 
ists, but few are Anarchists or Nihilists in 
the popular sense. They are still for the 
destruction of ‘‘The Lie’ —namely, the Might 

















of autocracy; and for the uprearing of ‘‘The 
Truth,” which is Right represented by free 
institutions. To attain their end, however, 
they no longer sanction the murder of a 
patticular man. Only in a general and 
simultaneous uprising from St. Petersburg to 
Vladivostock, they maintain, can the last 
chapter of Czar-rule be written. As to 
whether the present war offers the oppor- 
tunity, their literature expresses doubt. 

The feeling of the Revolutionists, however, 
is clear. About a year ago, one evening in 
St. Petersburg, twenty men and women 
gathered about a table in a mansion on the 
Quai, bordering the Neva, near the American 
Embassy. The women were dressed in 
ancient native Russian costumes, like those 
seen in Makoffsky’s painting, ‘““A Russian 
Wedding Feast,” for there was to be a fancy- 
dress ball at the Czar’s Winter Palace that 
evening. At the dinner I was the friend of 
the enemies of Russian government as it is. 
The dinner was a secret, typical meeting of 
Revolutionists, and I attended as a friend of 
one of them. 

The dinner was given by Count B——. 
There were present his wife, Countess B ’ 
his two daughters and their governess; also 
Prince D , of the Imperial household; 
Monsieur V. , editor of a St. Petersburg 
newspaper; Professor R , of the Univer- 
sity ; a peasant-farmer from a Baltic province; 
a Jewish banker from Moscow; a count 
from Kief; a Polish prince from Warsaw; a 
Russian general and Finnish admiral, both 
retired. These are mentioned to show that 
it is true that there are Revolutionists very 
close to the Czar (for Prince D was 
present here, for example)—to show that 
high up in the army and navy there are 
Revolutionists; to show that at a court ball 
such as was to be given that evening the 
man who personifies Despotism is bowed to 
by nobles who are Revolutionists, and smiled 
_ upon by women who are as enthusiastic in 
the ‘‘sacred cause’’ as their husbands and 
fathers. 

There were others present, including one 
who, like myself, was an American press 
correspondent. Next to him sat a man 
whom I will call simply Z. He was from 
Stockholm, and his presence in St. Peters- 
burg was naturally not known to a secret 
police who offered $5,000 to whoever would 
lure him into Russia. For three days Z 


va 
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had been in St. Petersburg, hidden in the 


house of the American correspondent. The 
next day he would leave Russia as he had 
come—with the American correspondent’s 
passport. The dinner was given in his 
honor. Many present had come from a great 
distance especially to speak with him. He 
was and is an expert in disseminating revolu- 
tionary doctrines. In Stockholm, he pub- 
lishes the most popular weekly revolutionary 
newspaper. This paper is smuggled into 
Russia and distributed by the aid of women 
of the best families and by Jews. 

The conversation was the ordinary dinner- 
table talk of every Revolutionist family in 
Russia: the Czar, the ministry, the social 
organization—ever and always these are the 
topics. This evening the talk turned upon 
the possibilities of Russia’s having to fight 
Japan. The mighty Z from Stockholm 
shrugged shoulders that he had broadened 
by a rough life in our own western States, 
and surprised us by diverting our attention 
from the Far East to the nearer West. 
‘*A war in the Pacific,” said he, ‘‘ will be but 
a skirmish compared to the struggle that 
will follow Russia’s attempt to secure an ice- 
free port on the Atlantic in one of the Scandi- 
navian countries. In Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark the Russian policy of expansion 
is viewed with profoundest distrust; and 
preparations are being made in those countries 
for an inevitable life-and-death struggle. 
Russia this very year sent a number of army 
engineers into Sweden, disguised as scissors- 
grinders and peddlers, to secure plans of 
fortifications and to make maps of harbors 
and roads. Russia now has more accurate 
maps of all Scandinavia than the Scandi- 
navians themselves.” 

Later in the evening, Prince D , the 
“ranking” Revolutionist at that meeting, 
said, just before leaving the house to go to 
the ‘‘Presence”’: ‘‘ You see, every legal and 
peaceful attempt of the upper class to 
obtain a representative government body, 
or to secure liberty to discuss administrative 
questions, has failed. The result is that 
aristocrats are now driven to associate with 
Revolutionists to secure our ends. The 





revolutionary party of today consists of those 
of all classes who have developed the quiet, 
dogged resolution and self-sacrifice that lie at 
the core of the Russian nature when power- 
fully aroused.” 
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Even the young women talk revolution. 
If you cannot talk Russian or French, they 
will talk revolution to you in English, German, 
or Swedish. When I asked Count B ’s 
eldest daughter if she included Tolstoi as a 
Revolutionist, she said: ‘‘Oh, no! Count 
Tolstoi is merely an intellectual Anarchist. 
One evening we were at a ball in Kief. The 
Countess Tolstoi and her daughters were in 
the ball-room, but nowhere could we find 
Tolstoi himself. After a long search we 
discovered him in an ante-room sitting with 
the servants. We asked him to come into 
the supper-room. ‘No!’ he replied. ‘These 
servants are not enjoying themselves—why 
should I? I will remain here till my wife 
and daughters are ready to go.’” This 
placid maintenance of social equality was the 
manifestation of his essential doctrine. 

I rode back to the Hotel Europe with the 
peasant-farmer from the Baltic province— 
a man as highly educated as any man in 
Russia can be who is not a noble. ‘‘Has not 
the Count warned you about your guide?” 
he asked. 

“Yes! 
the don’ts I have heard in St. Petersburg. 
“except to 


But I despair of remembering all 


” 


‘““Do what you like,” he said, 
talk about a meeting such as we have just 
left, especially when a friend like Monsieur 


from Stockholm is included.’”’ (Even in a 
drosky in the middle of the widest street in 
the world, the Nevski Prospekt, he would 
not mention the name of the redoubtable Z.) 
“That guide of yours,’’ he continued, when 
we were seated in my room at the hotel, ‘‘is 
a paid spy for the ‘Third Section’—the 
police. Every drosky-driverisaspy. Every 
concierge at every house is a spy. So when 
you think it safe to talk—well, you have in 
English an exclamation meaning hush. It 
is ‘Sh!’ So, Sh! don’t mention the Czar. 
Sh! don’t speak of the army. Sh! never 
talk about the nobles. Sh! don’t refer to 
the peasantry. Always Sh! In those two 
letters you have the cause of that suffocation 
you feel, conversationally, in Russia. Since 
all the guides employed by travelers in this 
city are spies, and as you pay for the service 
of one of them—Sh!” 


The next day I said to my guide: “Billy” 


(I couldn’t pronounce his real name) “Billy, 


the streets are a-glitter with uniforms. 
What do you suppose all these soldiers think 
they are soldiering for?”’ 
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‘**For God and the Czar, sir.” 

That morning Billy took me to the railroad 
station to see the prisoners take the train for 
Siberia. Any stranger may witness that 
spectacle any Wednesday morning at eleven 
o'clock. Billy talked to one of the soldiers 
who guarded the five hundred prisoners. 
“Ask that man, Billy,” I said, ‘‘what he 
thinks he is soldiering for.’ 

‘“‘He says,” replied Billy, ‘‘for God and the 
Czar, sir.”’ 

‘But ask him, Billy, what else.” 

After a talk with the soldier, lasting fully 
ten minutes, Billy turned to me: ‘‘He says 
he doesn’t know, sir.”’ 

“Now, Billy,’ I said, ‘“‘point out for me 
the political prisoners in this gang ?”’ 

‘Political prisoners, sir! There are none, 
| te 

In the afternoon I drove about the city 
with Count B I mentioned the specta- 
cleofthemorning. ‘Yes!’ hesaid. ‘‘ Among 
those criminals, you saw at least one hundred 
of our friends.”” Only his eyes betrayed his 
emotion. I understood that Billy’s duty as 
guide was to keep strangers uninformed. 

I asked the count if there was not, among 
the unlettered mass of the peasantry, a 
feeling of personal attachment for the Czar. 
And would not that attachment stand in the 
way of any limitation of the Czar’s powers? 
“Nicholas has not taken a single step,” the 
Count said, ‘‘to render himself popular 
among the peasants. They either hate him 
or have lost faith in him. If the Czar’s 
powers are limited during the present reign, 
the peasantry will be indifferent to the 
change.”’ 

We were then in the Nevski Prospekt. 
Suddenly a trotka dashed by, the horses at a 
gallop. In it was a man who bowed right 
and left, to people in drosky-sleds, to pedes- 
trians. All uniformed St. Petersburg saluted 
and every man not in uniform lifted his hat. 
The count bared his head as the troika shot 
by—to that young man of whom it is said 
that he would rather be anything but what 
he is, the Emperor of all the Russias. 

Two hours later, in the Palace Square 
facing the Winter Palace, a vast crowd had 
gathered. The Czar had been thrown from 
his ¢rotka, sustaining slight bruises. 

‘“Doesn’t this crowd suggest personal 
attachment?’’ I asked the Count, as we 
drove into the square. ; 
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“It is no more a testimonial of personal 
attachment,” he said, ‘‘than the crowds one 
sees at a Lord Mayor’s parade in London. A 
crowd like this is not permitted here. 
Watch!’ Hoofs were heard, and a company 
of Cossacks charged into the square—with 
whips. The crowd dispersed. It had seen 
those whips before. All my ideas of personal 
attachment melted at the sight of those 
whips—knowing that in the hands of Cossacks 
the whips were not merely for horses. 

Shortly after this I went up to Helsingfors, 
a little Paris in Finland. One day, talking 
with a Finnish judge, patriotism was men- 
tioned, and I asked if the Finns would fight 
for Russia in case of war with Japan. 
‘Patriotism !”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Sucha feeling 
on the part of the peoples under the Russian 
flag is unknown. Where there is universal 
discontent against a government, one can 
hardly expect the people to fight for that 
government. In Finland, this year, the 
government called for 7,000 recruits for the 
Russian army. They got exactly 280. All 
the remaining young men in Finland refused 
to respond to the levy. The Lutheran 
Finnish nation, of 3,000,000 souls, is revolu- 
tionary as a unit. The same with the 
Catholics of Poland, the Lutheran Germans 
of the Baltic provinces, and the Jews. Among 
these people, by every vain, unwise means, 
the government has tried to beat down the 
unconquerable spirit of the age in which they 
live. Russia dares not arm these peoples 
lest the soldiers turn upon their own drill- 
masters.”’ 

In the railway carriage, on my way back to 
St. Petersburg, a passenger gave me a copy 
of a New York newspaper in which an 
editorial was obliterated with lampblack. 
While in Russia I had seen many such 
smudges in foreign newspapers. Whole col- 
umns in some instances had been thus 
elided by government censors, who open 
private mail and confiscate letters at will. 
I took the paper to the office of Mr. Holloway, 
the American Consul at St. Petersburg, 
whose mail is exempt from lampblack. 
After a hunt among his uncensored papers, 
we found what lay beneath the lampblack 
in the copy that had aroused my curiosity. 
It said: 

“All signs in Russia point to a Nemesis which 


will not long be delayed. Every day we hear of 
students and peasants breaking out in open revolt. 
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The lower and middle classes are sick to death of 
being under the heel of some official without whose 
sanction they can hardly tie a shoe-lace. Until 
lately the people believed in the Czar with a faith 
that was pathetic. Now the people have come to 
disbelieve—and the people will be avenged.” 


And the Jews! I knew a Russian journal- 
ist, a member of the Greek Church, whom 
I believed to be unprejudiced where Jews 
were concerned, and so I quote his words on 
this subject, rather than what was said by 
those of either the revolutionary or govern- 
mental parties or by Jews themselves: 

‘Whenever revolutionary pressure becomes 
dangerous,”’ said he, ‘‘the government turns 
to its safety-valve, the Jew. As soon as the 
grumblings of the Mujik become ominous, 
the government tells him that the cause of 
all his poverty is the Jew—that the Jews 
wish to see all Christians in misery. Then 
they tell the Mujik, further, that it is a 
Chiistian duty to kill the Jews. Thus the 
simple, ignorant Mujik becomes a brute in 
his desperate effort to eliminate the cause of 
all his troubles. 

‘‘Now, in Muscovite Russia, a Jew is 
allowed to live on one of two conditions: 
either he must be a mechanic who earns his 
livelihood with his hands, or he must pay the 
‘patent’ of the merchant of the first class— 
that is, 1,000 rubles ($500) a year. Not 
until he has paid this ‘patent’ for ten years— 
many pay for the whole ten years in advance 
—is he permitted to come into Muscovite 
Russia with the right to buy and sell as he 
pleases as a privileged citizen. These two 
conditions serve the purpose, in theory, of 
eliminating revolutionary elements. The 
mechanics are so few that they need not be 
feared, while merchants who can pay 1,000 
rubles a year for ten years are accounted 
rich, and the theory is that the rich Jew will 
support the government that protects him. 

‘Yet thousands of Jews are of the Revolu- 
tionary party. Many of the revolutionary 
newspapers are supported by Jewish bankers. 
After the Kishineff massacres, the authorities 
of Kief convened all the rabbis of the city, 
and commanded them to post in the syna- 
gogues placards to the effect that if the Jews 
would abstain from joining the movement 
hostile to the government they would be 
spared and protected, and that otherwise 
they would not be accorded protection. As 
a matter of fact, the Jewish youth, oppressed 
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and deprived of almost every human right, 
have embraced revolutionary views.” 

After listening to all this, F decided that 
even this Greek Church Russian, who called 
himself a conservative, was really a Revolu- 
tionist—only he did not know it. And I 
left Russia with the belief that if there are 
any men and women outside of the official 
class who are not of the Revolutionary party, 
they are not proud enough of the fact to 
mention it to an investigator. 

To quote from the war editions of the 
secret newspapers of the Russian Free Press 
(they are printed in many languages, includ- 
ing English, that all may read): 

“With the Russo-Japanese War, the time 
has probably come when the vast empire 
of the Czar will be called upon to withstand 
the shock of many foreign foes, and at the 
same time to meet the assault of those of its 
own household. The government, 
not the Russian people, dreams of conquest 
in the Far East. With the outbreak of the 
war, the protest against militarism through- 
out the empire has increased. The news of 
successes of Russian arms in Manchuria since 
1900 always met with an extremely cold 
reception in Russia. Now the news of 
failures and disasters in the East meets with 
equal indifference. The people will care 
naught for success or failure in the East as 
long as they are oppressed by military 
profligacy at home. 

“Is the present war popular in Russia? 
There never will be a war popular in Russia 
while Russia remains as it is. Why should 
we fight for Manchuria and Korea when we 
cannot secure bread for our peasants? 
when our peasants are already overtaxed 
and brought to starvation by the burden of 
a military state? Why should we favor the 
military spirit, when our Cossacks already 
behave as ruffians and whippers of the people 
in the very streets of St. Petersburg? No! 
To the Russian mass this war is but an added 
calamity.”’ 

Referring to the social conditions in the 
country at the moment the Emperor placed 
the empire on a war footing, the revolutionary 
editors write: 

‘““What a picture does the empire present ! 
Its liberal-minded men languish in prison, are 
transported to Siberia, or are exiled from the 
country. Its educated youths are being 
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maimed by the knouts of drunken Cossacks; 
its peasants and laborers are being scourged 
and a harmless Jewish population is made the 
subject of massacre. The mutterings 
heard all over Russia may herald the catas- 
trophe which has been long delayed, but 
which is inevitable. At this moment 
millions of sullen, discontented, poverty- 
stricken peasants and workmen are learning 
with fatal facility that only in revolution does 
there lie the slightest hope of escape from the 
iron tyranny that holds them in its grip. 
Meantime the Czar suppresses, through his 
hired tools, every manifestation of discontent 
with the present state of things; persecutes 
every advocate of opposition to the established 
order; quells in bloodshed every attempt at a 
revolutionary movement. May all 
liberal-minded elements the world over com- 
bine in order to meet the danger which 
threatens civilization from the barbarian 
power in Russia, join in a common resistance 
against its violence. It is indeed high time 
that this should happen. We wait for our 
leaders to say whether the war in the Far 
East offers the opportunity?” 

It must not be concluded from the foregoing 
that there is no such thing as self-government 
in any part of Russia. For forty years the 
peasants in many towns have governed them- 
selves by the elective process, precisely the 
same as the inhabitants of any town in New 
England. The police and the ministries 
meddle, to be sure. ‘‘And all that those 
towns require now,” said Kropotkin, prince 
of revolutionists, in London, ‘‘is to free them 
from the meddling of the bureaucrats.” 

Meantime, those Russians who are not 
haters of government declare that the future 
of the world is with the Slav; that Russia looks 
ever a century ahead; that Russia is ‘‘The 
Inevitable’’; that the Russians are the only 
remaining organized people on earth; that 
only in Holy Russia is religious faith perma- 
nent; that only in the Czar’s empire are 
order, form, and authority in civil affairs 
perpetuated; that it is the mission of Holy 
Russia to give back to the peoples of the earth 
order, form, and civil authority; that it is 
Holy Russia which must advance the Cross 
for the regeneration of the world; and that 
the Russo-Japanese War is but another step 
toward the realization of these, Russia’s true 
national ideals. 
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GENERAL KOUROPATKIN GENERAL RENNENKAMPF 


Russia’s greatest general, now in command of her land forces, who “The Rupert of the East.’? Commander of the Russian cavalry, and 
gained a reputation for ability in central Asiatic campaigns and is a dashing and popular leader. His departure for the East was the 
idolized by his soldiers. He has won all the Russian decorations occasion of an enthusiastic demonstration 


for heroism 








GENERAL DRAGOMIROFF ADMIRAL MAKAROFF 
Next in distinction to General Kouropatkin. He showed great bravery Commander of the Russian sea forces. He made some daring torpt do 
in the Russo-Turkish War. once forcing a passage of the Danube in attacks in the Russo-Turkish War, and is well known as inventor of 


the face of the Turkish army the Ermak ice-breaking steamers 
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GRAND DUKE ALEXIS 


High Admiral of Russia, who has gone to the Far East to supervise 
the naval operations 





BARON SHIBUZAWA 


Japan’s leading financier and industrial organizer. (See page 4635) 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SAKHAROFF 


Former Chief-of-Staff of the Russian Army, made Minister of War to 
succeed General Kouropatkin 


MARQUIS HIROBUMI ITO 


President of the Japanese Privy Council, now on a special mission 
in Korea 
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THE GENIUS OF JAPAN 


THE METHODICAL PREPARATIONS MADE FOR THE WAR—JAPANESE SELF-CONFI- 
DENCE AND SERIOUSNESS—HOW THE JAPANESE HAVE MADE FIGHTING A BUSI- 
NESS—THE THINGS THAT MAKE FOR A POSSIBLE SUCCESS AGAINST RUSSIA 


BY 


ALEXANDER TISON 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF LAW IN THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF TOKIO 


prises, but never a _ greater surprise 

than her latest. In truth, Japan seems 
not to be able to go to war without surprising 
the rest of the world. The war with China 
was a revelation. Japan got ready for it in 
the face of the world, but no one seemed to 
be prepared for what it showed about Jap- 
anese fighting powers. The Boxer trouble 
was yet another revelation of Japan’s military 
training and fitness. For years Japan has 
been making ready for this war, and all 
the while Russians great and small, from 
the Czar, grand dukes, ministers of state, 
generalissimos of the army, and men of all 
succeeding grades down to the humble secret- 
service men and spies, have been freely going 
up and down from end to end of Japan with- 
out knowing enough about what was going 
on to be ready for the blow when it came. 
Or can it be that Russia knew all her foe’s 
plans and purposes; but, knowing them, did 
not believe Japan would dare to strike the 
blow? 

“Remember, your foe is brave, confident, 
and crafty.’”’ So spoke the Czar, ten days 
after the war began, to a battalion of Siberian 
Rifles on their departure for the Far East. 
But Russia began with the capital mistake 
of despising her foe. 

Every provision for putting all the power 
of the Japanese nation in the field was com- 
plete last summer, before Japan took up 
the discussion of her ‘‘irreducible minimum,”’ 
which Russia treated with such scant cour- 
tesy. To the diplomatic business then in hand 
the exceptionally well-equipped Foreign Office 
at Tokio was able to give the undivided atten- 
tion of the Japanese Cabinet, while in St. 
Petersburg all was feverish haste to put off the 
crisis till in some measure preparation could 
be made to meet it. 


Te has given the world many sur- 


Russian unreadiness almost passes belief, 
yet no one joubts that Russia has spent 
more than Japan to prepare for the war. 
Where has the money gone? Already the 
despatches bring ugly rumors about the ab- 
sence of coal in Russian depots, and obscure 
suggestions as to lack of penetrating power 
in Russian shells. The Chinese were handi- 
capped by this sort of thing ten years ago, 
and it gave Japan then, as now, a great 
advantage. The ‘“‘squeeze” has come to 
perfection in China, but the Chinese have no 
monopoly of venality. 

So much for the things that belong pecu- 
liarly tothis war. There remain the weightier 
things which would have to be reckoned with 
by any power at any time in a war with 
Japan. For all the many changes in Japan, 
of which we hear so much, the Japanese 
people asa people are essentially unchanged, 
and in fundamental things they are, it may 
be, unchangeable. 

The Chinese in their war with Japan ran 
so fast that the Japanese could not catch 
them. Some may think that the Japanese 
would have run if the Chinese had not. No 
greater mistake could be made. No people 
living are more fearless than the Japanese. 
Death has no terrors for them. Some say 
that their calm endurance of pain and Spartan 
indifference to death are purely physical 
characteristics, while others count these 
things to be the effect of opinion and belief; 
but whatever their cause, nobody questions 
the fact. It is as true today as it was three 
hundred years ago, when the quaint: words 
of Will Adams were written, that ‘‘The people 
of this lland of Japon are curteous above 
measure and valiant in warre.’’ They are 
bold and heroic by nature. Deeds of daring 
and desperate adventure may be looked for 
from them as a thing of course. 
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Patriotism, too, is a passion with the 
Japanese. The tie which binds’ every 
Japanese to his emperor is closer than that 
between father and son. To die for his lord 
has always been the highest ambition of a 
‘ Samurai. Time has not touched this ancient 
passion save to intensify it. The Japanese 
nation knows no division. It is as one man 
consumed with patriotic zeal to die, if need 
be, for the emperor, whom with unquestion- 
ing reverence the Japanese style ‘‘the Son of 
Heaven.” 

The Japanese are not dreamers, dawdlers, 
and petty weaklings. Sir Edwin Arnold, 
looking at a phase and misunderstanding it, 
said that the Japanese would not and could 
not take life seriously. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Their private and 
public purposes are serious and their plans 
intensely practical, if not at times even 
prosaic. While we are in love with all that 
is picturesque and beautiful in old Japan, 
modern Japanese are quite as much in love 
with the serious business of life and all 
material progress in the arts of peace and 
war. They resent the suggestion that ‘‘they 
have the nature rather of birds or butterflies 
than of ordinary human beings.’’ If they 
only fight hard enough in the present fray 
they may vindicate among other things their 
right to be taken seriously in the business of 
this workaday world. 

No sacrifice is too great for the Japanese to 
make in such a cause at such a time as this. 
No man, woman or child in the empire will 
hold back money or life in the hour of the 
country’s need. This is no perfervid figure 
of speech, but a plain statement of the fact. 

The Japanese believe in themselves. They 
have gone into the war with Russia expecting 
to win. Self-reliance marks the Japanese in 
all relations of life. It is a quality which 
makes for their success. ‘‘They can, because 
they think they can.”” Aggression and insult 
the Japanese have always been quick to 
resent. China, time out of mind, has been 
treated like a conquered province. Cuffs 
and kicks are the only arguments used by 
some in dealing with Chinese of the lower 
class. That has never been a safe thing to 
try in Japan. 

Alert and vigorous in mind and body, the 
Japanese may well be styled by the Czar, 
crafty. The enemy are likely to call intelli- 
gent skill and address by the name of craft. 


The Japanese soldier is pretty sure to think 
of things to do and to use his head in doing 
them. Possibly in nothing more than this 
will he be found to differ from his brave 
Russian adversary. 

The Japanese are ‘deft. They do not 
bungle. Theirs is an almost infinite aptitude 
for detail and capacity to set things in order 
and marshal and carry through complicated 
functions without hitch or confusion. Noth- 
ing about this war has been left to be ex- 
temporized under the spur of occasion, and 
what has been planned will go through 
according to schedule, as smoothly as if it 
had been rehearsed a hundred times. 

Moreover, it has been for ages the business, 
no less than the pleasure, of the Japanese to 
fight. They are thus warriors by tradition 
and inheritance, with all that this implies. 
Japan was like an armed camp till Perry came, 
and there has been quite enough fighting 
since Perry’s time for Japan to keep her hand 
in. True, the Japanese navy is but a thing 
of yesterday, and not rich in traditions, but 
it seems to get on pretty well without them, 
and it may be fairly furnished with traditions 
by the time the present war is over. 

What has been bred into them for more 
than a thousand years the Japanese have 
made more and better by the best teaching 
of the modern schools, applied with entire 
directness to the business of producing an 
engine of war. Their army and navy have 
the latest and the best devices for both 
offense and defense that can be made in the 
workshops of the world, and they know how 
to use them. 

Given a people bold, brave, and patriotic, 
with serious and lofty aspirations for their 
national life; let them be self-confident, self- 
respecting, and ready to lay all that they 
have and are on their country’s altar; suppose 
them intelligent, vigorous, efficient, resource- 
ful, and persistent, disciplined in the arts 
and furnished with all the instruments of 
war; set before them something worth fighting 
for, and what may not be expected? 

What is at stake for Japan now? Nothing 
less than her national life. Russia may deny 
this, but you cannot get a Japanese to believe 
that it is not so. There is talk of trade and 
the ‘“‘open door,” but Japan recks little of 
these things at such a time. She fights for 
her life, and Russia must reckon with this 
fact. 
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There is nothing about the war to fire the 
blood of a Russian. The most Russia can 
gain by it is a port free from ice and 
a territorial addition of more to that 
which may already be too much. Possibly, 
too, Russia could have had her port without 
a war if she had taken the trouble to satisfy 
Japan that she would be content with that. 
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Moral isolation in the world’s sympathy is 
a position which no country will care to be in 
any longer than it can help. Is it too much 
to hope that this position may become so 
uncomfortable as to hasten the return of that 
firm and abiding peace which we, as good 
friends of both parties, must do all in our 
power to promote. 
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THE UNIVERSAL BELIEF IN A WORLD-CONQUERING DESTINY — HOW 


THE EMPIRE HAS STEADILY 


GROWN — ITS POPULATION 


INCREASING 


2,500,000 A YEAR— THE PERSEVERANCE AND THE CHEERFULNESS OF 
THE RUSSIANS — THEIR STRONG RELIGIOUS FEELING—THE TESTAMENT 
OF PETER THE GREAT— THEIR LEADERS MEN OF GREAT ABILITY 


BY 
GEN. FRANCIS V. GREENE 


(Major-General of Volunteers in the war with Spain; U. S. Military attaché with the Russian Army in the war with Turkey; author 
of ‘‘ The Russian Army and Its Campaigns in Turkey, 1877-78,” ‘‘ Army Life in Russia,’’ and ‘“‘ The Mississippi Campaigns of the Civil War.’’) 


Moscow was an inland State, about as 

large as France (204,000 square miles), 
but containing only a small fraction of its 
population and entirely insignificant as com- 
pared with France in wealth, power, or 
influence. Spain was then Mistress of the 
Seas, England was just rising into prominence, 
and France was the preéminently great 
power. Today the Empire of Russia, into 
which the Principality of Moscow has ex- 
expanded, has an area of more than 8,500,000 
square miles in one continuous piece, forty 
times as large as France, more than ten times 
as large as the aggregate area of the five 
great powers of Europe—one-sixth of all 
the land in the world. Its population of 
140,000,000 souls is nearly one-tenth of all 
the people on earth, and is equal to that of 
Germany, France, Great Britain, and Austria 
combined; it is increasing at the rate of 
2,500,000 per year, not through immigration, 
but through the surplus of births over deaths. 
In the sixteenth century, this Russian nation 
reached the Arctic Ocean by way of the White 
Sea—a barren performance. At the close of 
the seventeenth century, under Peter the 
Great, it found an outlet via the Baltic to 
western Europe and the Atlantic. At the 


[ the fifteenth century, the Principality of 


close of the eighteenth century, under the 
equally great Catherine, it gained a foothold 
on the Black Sea, with possibilities (not yet 
fully realized) of access to the Mediterranean. 
At the close of the nineteenth century, it 
reached the Pacific, after crossing Europe 
and Asia with its own rails. Its position 
in the world by reason of the size of its 
continuous territory, the number of its com- 
paratively homogeneous population, and its 
never-ceasing expansion during nearly five 
centuries—is altogether, unique. 

What are the characteristics of this people, 
what is their purpose and what do they seek 
to accomplish, what are the chances of 
succeeding in their purpose? These questions 
are not easy to answer. The Russian char- 
acteristics are varied. Their purpose seems 
plainly evident to some, but is disputed by 
others; their chances of success involve the 
future history of the world. 

First among the characteristics may fairly 
be cited a dogged perseverance, which laughs 
at obstacles, makes nothing of terrible hard- 
ships and privations, and pursues with never- 
failing effort and without discussion an object 
once clearly defined. In the private soldier 
this perseverance takes the form of fording 
rivers filled with floating ice, of carrying on a 
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winter campaign across mountains and 
through deep snows, without blankets or tents, 
of crossing the deserts of Central Asia under a 
scorching sun, without water—and all this 
cheerfully, joyously, without grumbling or 
discontent. In the great statesmen this 
quality is shown by a continuity of purpose, 
from generation to generation of successive 
ministers, always working toward the same 
point, and sacrificing their time, their health, 
their wealth, and often their reputation, in the 
pursuit of the ideals which have come down 
from Peter’s time. 

Next in importance, and perhaps even more 
important, is their lack of education. In 
1877. among the recruits annually drafted 
for the Russian army, the proportion who 
could read and write was only 3 per cent.; in 
Germany it was 97 per cent. I doubt if 
these proportions have changed in the inter- 
vening years. The latest statistics show 
that in the Russian population of 140,000,000 
only 1,750,000 boys and 550,000 girls were at 
school, or in all 14 per cent. In the United 
States the school enrolment is 20 per cent. and 
average attendance 15 per cent. Even in 
Japan, Russia’s present antagonist, where the 
very idea of public common school was 
unheard of but a generation ago, the attend- 
ance is nearly 1o per cent., there being almost 
twice as many children at school, although the 
population is only one-third of that of Russia. 
A nation so close to the Middle Ages, so back- 
ward in education and in all the elements of 
civilization—literature, arts, mechanics, in- 
dustries, commerce—that spring from educa- 
tion and depend upon it, can only be feeble 
as compared with the strength which would 
otherwise pertain to its numbers and area. 
Were Russia as advanced in civilization as 
Germany or England it would well-nigh 
dominate the world—certainly it would con- 
trol Asia and Europe. 

Another conspicuous quality of the Russians 
is what friendly critics would call their deep 
religious faith, and hostile critics their 
ignorant superstition. The Russians do not 
observe the Ten Commandments more closely 
than the other Christian or Jewish races, but 
they do observe the religious ceremonies of 
the church more closely than any other race 
except the Jews. They do accept without 
question or doubt the teachings of the Bible 
as it is explained to them, their sense of 
reverence is undiminished, and they believe 
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that God is personally directing the affairs of 
this world. Further than this, they are 
certain that the Czar is directly commissioned 
by God to carry out His purposes. A re- 
ligious faith like this may have no results in 
morals, but it is a factor to be reckoned with 
in public affairs, for it leads those who possess 
it to deeds of heroism, perhaps fanaticism, 
which otherwise might not be anticipated. 

Finally, the Russian is light-hearted. He 
has not much of this world’s goods, and does 
not expect to have more. But with such as 
he has he is content, and he knows little or 
nothing of the great world beyond Russia. 
He is not morose, does not brood, but sings 
his songs, cracks his jokes, eats his cabbage, 
soup, and black bread, smokes his papier- 
rosse, drinks his strong vodka, repents in the 
morning and goes to work rejoicing, cheerful, 
free from care. This, too, is a quality not to 
be overlooked in estimating the Russian’s 
capacity for public affairs or achieving great 
projects. Docile, obedient, cheerful, perse- 
vering, reckless of privation or danger, filled 
with a deep religious awe—or superstition, if 
you will—this is the average Russian; disre- 
garding the educated and official class, and 
the discontented Nihilists, both of whom 
constitute, probably, less than 5 per cent. of 
the population. 

The Nihilists may be disregarded—they 
have great intelligence, are profoundly dis- 
satisfied, have committed terrible crimes, and 
have at times disarranged the social fabric; 
yet after a generation of effort they have 
accomplished nothing permanent, they have 
made no impression upon Russian institutions 
of government or society, and they have at 
present less influence than at any time in 
many years past. The small educated class 
of government officials, on the other hand, is 
a factor of the highest importance. In the 
lower grades he is simply a bureaucrat, 
enmeshed in red tape, faithful, and pains- 
taking, but devoid of originality or initiative. 
But in the upper grades, the statesmen and 
soldiers of the highest rank, the good qualities 
of the Russian peasant—his perseverance, 


endurance, cheerfulness—all in a sublimated - 


form, have produced for generations the very 
highest type of leaders. Gortchakoff, Giers, 
Melikoff, Ignatieff, Todleben, Skobeleff, 
Gourko, the two brothers Shouvaloff, Witte 
—these are only a few of the commanding 
spirits of the last forty years. At all times 
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during the two centuries since Peter the 
Great’s reign Russia has had in her service 
the keenest diplomats, the most skilful 
soldiers, the most eminent statesmen—men 
of genius, highly educated, familiar with the 
literature of other languages as well as their 
own, well informed by study and extensive 
travel of the history and customs of other 
people—and all of them believing implicitly 
in the mission of Holy Russia. 

As to the purpose of the Russians and 
what they seek to accomplish, this is to be 
learned more by a study of their history than 
of their own writings. The spurious ‘‘Testa- 
ment of Peter the Great,’’ although a some- 
what clumsy forgery, is nevertheless a fairly 
accurate and truthful statement of Russia’s 
political ambitions. It was first referred to 
in a book of which large numbers were 
found in Napoleon’s baggage at Moscow, in 
1812; it was given in full in a French publica- 
tion in Paris in 1839, and afterward re- 
published in 1854 at the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. It accords with the whole 
trend of what Napoleon said about Russia to 
his various secretaries at St. Helena. Quite 
probably the document was inspired by 
Napoleon as a justification for his invasion 
of Russia, and gives Napoleon’s ideas of 
Russia’s purpose based on her history during 
the century between Peter the Great and 
himself; and her history during the century 
since Napoleon has followed the same lines. 
In his document Peter is made to say to his 
descendants and successors on the Russian 
throne that 


“The All-Powerful permits us to look 
upon Russia as called upon to establish her rule 
over all Europe. . . . We look upon our 
invasion of the West and the East as a decree of 
divine Providence, which has already once regen- 
erated the Roman Empire by an invasion of 
‘barbarians.’ The emigration of men from the 
North is like the inundation of the Nile, which at 
certain seasons enriches with its waters the arid 
plains of Egypt. We found Russia a small rivulet; 
we leave it an immense river. Our successors will 
make it an ocean, destined to fertilize the whole of 
Europe, if they know how to guide its waves.” 


Then follow fourteen articles of instructions 
which Peter is made to recommend to the 
“constant meditation’ of his successors. 
They are, in substance, to dismember Poland: 


“take all you can from Sweden; 
Russian princes with German princesses; 


marry 
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doall in your power to approach closely Constan- 


tinople and India; keep up continued 
wars with Turkey and Persia; establish dockyards in 
the Black Sea; obtain the command of this sea, as 
well as of the Baltic; reéstablish the ancient com- 
merce of the Levant, and thus advance toward India; 

Make Austria drive the Turks out of 
Europe; The result can not be doubtful; 
Russia will be possessed of the whole of the East 
and of a great portion of Europe.” 

This document, fictitious as it is, and in- 
spired by some Frenchman, probably Napo- 
leon, from motives of hostility to Russia, 
does nevertheless represent tne political faith 
of the educated Russian; and the uneducated 
Russian simply follows his leader. The 
Russian believes that autocratic government 
is best suited to the needs of mankind and 
most conduces to their happiness, just as 
ardently and unquestionably as the American 
believes in the eternal fitness of representative 
self-government. As the latter is sure that 
his form of government is destined to be 
adopted by all nations and races as quickly 
as they can be educated up to it, so the 
former is certain that the rule of an en- 
lightened despot is patterned after Divine 
rule and is the form of government which God 
intends shall ultimately be established over 
the whole earth; and he believes that Russia 
is the divinely selected agent to carry. this 
into effect. 

In short, it is no exaggeration to say that 
not only the present but past generations of 
Russians have dreamed that it was the 
destiny of Russia to rule the world, not in 
this century nor the next, but ultimately; 
and the dream does not seem so utterly 
fantastic when we recall that in less than five 
centuries her possessions have increased from 
1-250 to 1-6 of the earth’s surface, with 
outlets to the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Mediterranean—all in one piece and inhabited 
by a nearly homogeneous race, differing in 
these two essentials so completely from the 
British possessions, which are even larger in 
area and more numerous in population. 
Nor can it be denied that the elements of 
leadership are found in a race which has 
produced such priests as Platon and Pobie- 
donosteff; such authors as Tolstoi and 
Turgenieff; such poets as Pushkin; such 


Statesmen as Gortchakoff and Witte; such 
soldiers as Suwaroff and Skobeleff. 

This dream of universal dominion has 
led sometimes in one direction and sometimes 
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in another, merely as different means to a 
single end. First to the Baltic, then to the 
Black Sea; toward Constantinople, and then 
toward India; finally to the Pacific and to 
and beyond the borders of China. For two 
centuries Constantinople has been longed for, 
almost obtained in 1878 and then snatched 
away. For generations India was coveted, 
but then given up; being now considered 
much less important than was thought in 
Napoleon’stime. The markets of China have 
now taken in popular estimation the place 
formerly occupied by the alleged wealth of 
the Indus. 

And as bearing upon the question of 
universal empire it must be acknowledged 
that, in spite of corruption among their 
officials, the Russians have shown a con- 
spicuous genius for colonial government. 
They harmonize and affiliate with subject 
races far more than do the English; they 
treat them as equals and not as inferiors; 
send their women and children to live among 
them and be a part of the community instead 
of sending only their men to exploit the 
country, extract its wealth, and then return 
home. Witness the results in the Caucasus, 
in Central Asia, even in Finland and Poland. 
The Mohametan in southeastern Europe and 
in Asia is enthusiastically loyal to the white 
Czar, and in all the peoples and lands sub- 
dued and annexed by Russia since the time 
of Ivan III. there have been insurrections 
in only one—Poland. 

Finally, what chance have the Russians of 
success in their aims? So far as they dream 
of universal dominion, this, of course, can 
never be realized; but there is reason to believe 
that their gradual expansion around the 
shores of the Black Sea and the Caspian, and 
thence southward to the Indian Ocean, will 
continue for generations, bringing under their 
rule the inferior races of Turkey, Persia, and 
Arabia, to the great and manifest advantage 
of these races, of Russia, and of the world at 
large. In the Far East they have met a 
rude check, and it is possible they may find 
that the present contest is the most critical 
in which they have ever engaged. They 
have shown themselves distinctly inferior to 
the Japanese in readiness and preparation for 
war; they have suffered severe defeats on the 
water and lost control of the sea; they are 
separated from their base by thousands of 
miles of a recently built and poorly equipped 
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railway, which may be destroyed at many 
points. Unless they can gain an over- 
whelming victory on the frontier of Korea, 
they will probably be driven back to Harbin 
or to a point where the distance from Japan’s 
base will reéstablish an equality between the 
two contestants. But as they retreat they 
grow stronger, and Japan, energetic and 
plucky as she is, grows weaker. And how 
will it be a year hence, or ten years hence, 
when Russia can, if need be, place 500,000 
soldiers in Manchuria? 

There is little doubt that the present 
struggle, if other nations do not interfere, 
will be a bitter one. Should Russia gain a 
really decisive victory, as she did over 
Turkey in 1878, she would seek to make 
Japan a mere Russian province, filled with 
splendid harbors and forming a magnificent 
outpost for the coast of the Orient. Should 
Japan gain such a victory over Russia, she 
would wish to drive Russia entirely away 
from the Pacific Coast, establish herself on 
the mainland, and put herself at the head 
of the Far Eastern races. But neither will 
be allowed to do what it wishes. Wars are 
not ended in that way in these days, but in 
such away as the great nations think proper. 
In her last war, Russia had Turkey at her 
mercy, but she was obliged to tear up the 
treaty she had made at San Stefano and to 
submit to such terms as the non-combatant 
nations saw fit to allow at Berlin. And in 
her last war, Japan inflicted a signal defeat 
upon China and dictated the terms of peace 
in the treaty of Shimonoseki, which was 
ratified on May 8, 1895. But only two days 
later, at the dictation of Russia, Germany, 
and France, the Japanese Emperor signed a 
document in which he renounced and gave 
up the chief advantages he had gained by 
that treaty. Similarly now; it is quite 
certain that Japan will not become a Russian 
province, nor will there be any ‘yellow 
peril” under the leadership of Japan; for 
no matter which side wins, the treaty of peace 
will be made not by the two combatants, but 
by a congress of all the great powers, in- 
cluding ourselves—so far have unforeseen 
events carried us away from the traditions 
of Washington. The terms of that treaty 
will be such as the great nations think best 
for the interests of the whole world, and not 
alone of the two nations who have carried on 
the war. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE WAR 


THE COURSE OF EVENTS PRECEDING HOSTILITIES 


— THE LONG CLASH 


OF INTERESTS — THE 


RUSSIAN COERCION AFTER THE CHINESE WAR 


BY 


JOHN FOORD 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASIATIC SOCIETY 


HE policy of.continuous aggression in 
the Far East which Russia has 
foliowed for the last fifty years or 
more had its first exponent in Count Nicholas 
Muravief, who became Governor of Eastern 
Siberia in 1847, and set himself to the task 
of its expansion and development. It was 
under Muravief that the Amur River was 
first fully explored, and a line of Russian 
fortresses erected along its entire course. It 
was by one of his lieutenants also that the 
discovery was made that Saghalien, which 
was later to become a source of difference with 
Japan, was really an island. 

Russia’s opportunity to make a grand 
seizure of Chinese territory came with the 
Anglo-French punitive expedition to China 
in 1857 and the occupation of Peking by the 
allies. Under the pretext of having used 
their influence to secure the withdrawal of 
these unwelcome visitors, the Russians sub- 
sequently obtained the Amur River as the 
boundary between the two empires, and 
rights to navigate and settle on the river. 
The net gain to Russia of her readiness to 
take advantage of China’s extremity was 
equal to a country considerably larger than 
the State of Texas. These newly acquired 
lands were divided into two provinces, known 
as the Amur and the Maritime province, and 
on the Bay at the mouth of the Ussuri there 
arose the great fortress and naval arsenal 
of Vladivostok or ‘‘ Dominator of the East.’’ 


THE EARLY CLASH OF INTERESTS 


Thus, after less than 300 years of advance 
from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, the outposts of Russia came face to 
face with the island Empire of Japan. 
Covering an area of about the extent of the 
entire range of our Atlantic States, Japan 
had for two centuries and a half been closely 


sealed from the rest of the world, seeking no 
intercourse with foreigners and permitting 
none. When Commodore Perry with his 
black ships and his letter from the President 
of the United States reached the Bay of 
Yeddo, on July 8, 1853, there was an end 
to the seclusion of Japan, though it took 
another fifteen years to break down the 
institutions of feudalism and to bring, with a 
free constitution and Parliamentary institu- 
tions, the Emperor back to his own. But 
even before this time, Russians and Japanese 
had come into collision in Saghalien, and 
efforts were made by Japanese envoys in 
St. Petersburg, in 1862 and 1867, to arrange 
for a definition of spheres between the two 
countries. The first convention made on 
this subject provided for the joint occupancy 
of the island by Russian and Japanese sub- 
jects, but after this arrangement had existed 
for eight years Japan was compelled to agree 
to the surrender of Saghalien to Russia, the 
latter power generously agreeing to the 
Japanese occupation of the Kurile Islands. 
The experience which Japan had at that 
time of Russian diplomacy has not been for- 
gotten, and has had something to do with her 
attitude in the present controversy. While 
this controversy had its immediate origin in 
the events succeeding the war with China in 
1894, the fact must be borne in mind that 
this war was, in its turn, the outcome of a 
long series of antecedent events, and an 
almost inevitable incident of the geographical 
position and rapid growth of Japan. A 
Japanese statesman is reported to have said: 
‘‘ Korea is like an arrow with the point aimed 
at our hearts”; and through all the negotia- 
tions which preceded the present war it was 
steadily maintained by Japan that it is 
indispensable to her safety and welfare to 
maintain the independence and integrity of 
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Korea and to safeguard her paramount 
interests therein. From the very earliest 
times, Korea has been under the control of 
some outside nation, sometimes of China, 
for a longer time of Japan, and for 200 years 
under the joint suzerainty of both. After 
the restoration in Japan in 1868 her relations 
with Korea were disturbed by the manifesta- 
tions of contempt which the rulers of that 
country took every opportunity to cast on 
the adoption by Japan of western customs. 

Matters went from bad to worse, till Japan 
was compelled to do for Korea what the 
United States had, by Commodore Perry’s 
expedition, done for her. Korea being com- 
pelled to open her doors to foreign inter- 
course, made a treaty with Japan in 1876, 
under which the independence of the peninsula 
was definitely declared, Fusan was recognized 
as a Japanese settlement and port of com- 
merce, and a promise was given to open two 
new ports within a stated time. But China 
was by no means prepared to withdraw her 
claim to suzerainty over Korea, and it was 
only in 1885 that a convention was signed at 
Tientsin providing that both China and 
Japan should withdraw their troops from 
Korea, and that in case of renewed dis- 
turbances there neither government should 
take action without informing the other. 

Russia appeared on the scene in the 
Korean capital for the first time in 1886, when 
a plot was discovered for placing the kingdom 
under Russian protection. It was at this 
time that Great Britain seized Fort Hamilton, 
in the Korean Straits, surrendering it only on 
receiving, through China, an explicit and 
official pledge on Russia’s part that she 
should not occupy Korean territory under any 
circumstances whatever. Meanwhile, the 
Czar had issued his ukase commanding the 
construction of a railway across Siberia by 
the shortest way possible. The process of 
survey had not proceeded far when it was 
discovered that the shortest way to the port 
of Vladivostok passed through Chinese Man- 
churia, thus avoiding the great northern bend 
made by the valley of the Amur. Accord- 
ingly, in 1893 Russia obtained the consent of 
China to construct an extension of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, to be known as the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, by the short cut across 
Manchuria. 

The significance of this move was fully 
realized by the statesmen of Japan. It was 
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evident that the object of Russia was to 
reach the Yellow Sea, where she could have 
an ice-free harbor all the year round. The 
Russianization of Manchuria would merely 
be a prelude to the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of Korea, and the absorption of 
both would necessarily, threaten the national 
existence of Japan. A perception of this 
impending danger doubtless helped Japan 
to come to a prompt decision when China 
refused to be governed by the treaty of 
Tientsin in dealing with the troubles pro- 
duced by the anti-foreign movement in 
Korea in 1894. 


THE WAR WITH CHINA 


Japan took the position that the Korean 
Government, which was primarily responsible 
for the turbulence of its subjects, should be 
compelled to reform itself, and she invited 
the aid of China in enforcing this advice. 
China refused to accept her share of the task, 
which Japan undertook to carry out alone. 
On July 18, 1894, the Korean Government 
formally requested the withdrawal of the 
Japanese troops, which had been sent to 
insure the restoration of order in the country. 
On the 2oth the Japanese Minister sent an 
ultimatum to the Koreans, giving three days 
in which to consider the needed reforms, 
which, if not adopted, he announced would 
be carried out by force. The Korean Govern- 
ment threw itself on the protection of China, 
and the war began which left Japan an easy 
victor at sea, and gave her possession of 
the Liaotung Peninsula, with Port Arthur, 
Talienwan, and Kinchow in occupation 
of her troops. 

Then came the intervention of the European 
powers, and the appointment of Li Hung 
Chang as special envoy to negotiate a treaty 
of peace. That treaty involved a recognition 
of the full and complete independence of 
Korea, the payment of an indemnity of 
$100,000,000, and the cession of the Liaotung 
Peninsula. These terms were accepted by 
the Chinese envoy with the less hesitation 
because he had previously come to an under- 
standing with the Russian representative at 
Peking by which the intervention of the 
Czar was promised to prevent the permanent 
occupation of the Chinese mainland, at the 
southern point of Manchuria, by Japan. 
Accordingly, six days after the signing of the 
treaty, a joint note was forwarded to Peking 
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by the Russian, German, and French govern- 
ments protesting against the cession of the 
Liaotung Penmsula, on the ground that its 
retention by Japan, with the stronghold of 
Port Arthur, must be regarded as a permanent 
threat to the independence of the Chinese 
Empire as well as of Korea, and a danger to 
the peace of the Far East. 

This intimation was courteously conveyed 
to Japan, but she was given at the same time 
plainly to understand that the three powers 
meant to back it up by force if necessary. 
It was a bitter pill for a young nation to have 
to swallow after the intoxication of unchecked 
victory by sea and land, but Japan swallowed 
it without even pulling a wry face—than 
which no greater proof of self-restraint could 
well be given. 

Some two years and a half after Japan’s 
retrocession of the Liaotung Peninsula, two 
German missionaries were murdered in the 
province of Shantung, and by way of avenging 
this outrage a German squadron anchored off 
the harbor of Kiaochau and landed troops to 
occupy the town. Thereupon, Germany de- 


manded the cession of Kiaochau, to be used 
as a naval and commercial base, and China 
had perforce to accede to the demand. 


It is 
rather a matter of inference than of historical 
fact that the occupation of Kiaochau was 
preceded by an understanding with Russia. 

In any case, it formed the basis of a claim 
by the latter power that the obtaining of a 
naval base by Germany in North China had 
disturbed the balance of power, and affected 
Russian interests adversely. Accordingly, on 
December 18, 1897; Russia proceeded to 
occupy Port Arthur and, in due course, 
placed powerful guns on the heights, filled the 
place with troops, and closed the harbor to all 
except her own vessels. This act brought 
home to Japan, in the most forcible way, the 
essential incompatibility between her own 
safety and the continued advance of Russia. 
The impression became all the stronger when 
it was made evident that the absorption of 
Manchuria, justified by the presumed neces- 
sity of guarding the railroad and the Russian 
interests which had grown up along its course, 
was but a preliminary step to the extension 
of Russian influence over Korea. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY 


Thus when it became certain that Russia 
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had no intention of respecting her repeated 
promises to terminate the military occupation 
of Manchuria, the Japanese Government, 
toward the end of last July, invited the 
Russian Government to confer upon the 
subject of securing the permanent peace of 
Eastern Asia by a friendly adjustment of all 
questions relating to Manchuria and Korea 
where the interests of Japan and Russia 
meet. 

The Russian Government expressed its 
willingness to enter into negotiations, and on 
the 12th of last August the Japanese Govern- 
ment, through its representative at St. 
Petersburg, proposed a basis of agreement 
of which the chief points were a mutual 
engagement to respect the independence and 
territorial integrity of China and Korea, and 
to maintain the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in so far as either had the influence to do so, 
in those countries. In its counter proposals, 
the Russian Government positively refused 
to make any engagement to respect the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of China 
in Manchuria, or to agree to any stipulation 
for the maintenance of the principle of equal 
opportunities for the commerce and industry 
of all nations there, and requested Japan to 
declare Manchuria and its littoral entirely 
outside of her sphere of interest. 

Russia was prepared to recognize Japan’s 
preponderating interests in Korea, but pro- 
posed to restrict her liberty of action in Korea 
in various ways, going so far as to ask for the 
establishment of a neutral zone including all 
Korean territory north of the 39th parallel. 
The Japanese Government failed to see 
why Russia, who professed no intention of 
absorbing Manchuria, should be disinclined 
to insert in the convention a clause in harmony 
with her own repeatedly declared principle 
respecting the sovereignty and _ territorial 
integrity of China. Both politically and 
ocmmercially, she regarded herself as having 
interests in Manchuria quite as impor- 
tant as those of Russia, and she therefore 
declared her inability to recognize Manchuria 
as being entirely without her sphere of 
interest. 

Failing to secure a reconsideration by the 
Russian Government of this important point, 
the negotiations were broken off and the war 
began. 
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/ NHE only race in Europe that can 
touch the Oriental with a natural 
bond of human sympathy is the 

Russian. The Russian noble who can boast 

of Tartar blood is proud to claim his racial 

tie with Asiatic nations. Russian expansion 
in the Far East is the rising tide of a natural 
race movement along broad historic lines. 

When Russia has absorbed small nations 
to the west she has been impelled by political 
and therefore unnatural causes. 

Finland and that part of Poland which fell 
to Russian control when the nationalities of 
middle Europe were changing their frontiers 
have been the least harmonious additions to 
the Russian family, because Finland and 
Poland are too western in race affiliations 
to be readily adjusted to Eastern methods. 

But wherever the Russian flag is flying over 
people of Eastern blood one finds a wonderful 
record of local improvement. Here Russian 
authority comes in kindly guise and meets 
with glad acceptance. The new rulers have 
soon proved themselves wise brothers who 
have been away in the West learning the arts 
of civilized life and have returned bearing the 
fruits of their hard-learned lessons to those 
parts of their own race waiting in the father- 
land. The gradual extension of the eastern 
frontier has slowly absorbed territories black 
with countless ages of ignorance and cruel 
barbarism, but always quick in response to 
the uplift of the comprehending Russian life. 
Among various causes for ready success 
among Asiatics are especially the Russian’s 
aptitude for Oriental tongues and his won- 
derful toleration of the various religions 
with which he comes in contact. 

Russia has brought freedom to more men 
with less bloodshed and fewer blunders than 
any other nation. Beginning at home with 


her own ignorant serfs, she has accomplished 
a more certain moral, intellectual and social 
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BY 
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success with a great mass of people than 
any rival nation. Fifty years ago, among 
the mujiks, or peasants, who enlisted in the 
army, one in fifty could read and write; 
today the record is one in three, and the next 
generation will raise this percentage to at 
least two in three. 

When General Skobeleff had subdued 
Goek-Tepe, in Turkestan, and Russian blood 
had redeemed central Asia from the cruelty 
and barbarism of ages, the only Russian 
demand enforced upon the independent 
neighboring States was the instant and com- 
plete abolition of human slavery. At Kuldja, 
in the Farther East, when the Taeping 
rebellion had been put down, the story of 
Merv was repeated. Passing scores of other 
corroborative cases, we come to Manchuria. 
Up to that point at least the Russian flag has 
advanced through Asia for Asia’s good. 

For a century before 1894 lawlessness had 
reigned supreme in all except the most 
southern portion of Manchuria. In 1894, 
Japan, grown strong in western military and 
naval science, seized an opportunity to attack 
China—vast but almost helpless. The en- 
suing campaign was scarcely a war—more 
truly described as a military promenade. 

With her helpless neighbor prostrate, 
Japan demanded of China the cession of 
Manchuria, Formosa, The Pescadores, and the 
payment of a vast sum of money. All this 
spoil of war was obtained through no other 
warrant than that of a successful military 
raid. Japan had absolutely no claim to 
these lands other than her ability to wrest 
them from China by force. In all the 
centuries Japan has never established in 
Manchuria any enterprise, benevolent or 
commercial, upon which could be based any 
claim whatever for the right to invade its 
soil. 

Three weeks after the signing of the treaty 















WHAT RUSSIA FIGHTS FOR 


which ended the war, the European concert 
(Russia, France, and Germany) compelled 
Japan to relinquish one part of her un- 
righteous spoil—Manchuria-—which thus was 
restored to China. 

In 1895 Count Cassini, the Russian Minister 
at Peking, concluded a treaty with the 
Chinese Government by which Russia ob- 
tained certain rights and privileges in Man- 
churia. This treaty, in strong contrast to 
the ruthless aggression of Japan, was essen- 
tially an instrument of peace. Under its 
provisions Russia undertook the construction 
of a great railway system from one end of the 
desolate land to the other—agreed to assume 
the responsibility of restoring law and order 
—specifically agreed to establish and main- 
tain requisite military posts throughout the 
country traversed by the railway, for the 
period of eighty years covered by the lease; 
undertook to promote the exploitation of the 
mines of the provinces by Chinese and 
Russian subjects. In return for the vast 


outlay of labor and money, Russia obtained 
from China the right to occupy the open- 
water way at Port Arthur in addition to the 
construction and operation of the railway. 
The vast populations of interior northern 


Asia must have an outlet to the sea. There- 
fore, Russia rented by straightforward busi- 
ness methods the necessary port. Port 
Arthur is essential to the successful conduct 
of the great Siberian Railway—not for war, 
but for commerce. 

Up to the time when Russia secured this 
harbor it had never served other than merely 
local uses. It was in no way essential 
economically to either China or Japan, both 
rich in open ports. It is true that Russian 
soldiers were called upon to defend them- 
selves in Manchuria during the Boxer out- 
break of 1900; but they were there not as 
aggressive intruders, but in exact fulfilment 
of their country’s treaty obligations. 

The development of Manchuria within 
seven or eight years has been a modern 
miracle. Within these years Russia has 
spent $300,000,000. Clean, well-planned, 
strongly built, modern towns exist where 
before were only huddled Chinese hovels. 
Contented, prosperous, happy dwellers live in 
the towns and on the farms—Chinese and 
Russian alike at last have justice regularly 
administered. 

Japan meanwhile has maintained that the 
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advance of Russia to the sea has menaced 
her Empire—that this civilization growing 
up in Manchuria must be destroyed for her 
self-preservation. There has never yet been a 
single act of aggression on the part of Russia 
against any scrap of territory to which Japan 
could make any claim whatever. But Japan 
is determined to rule the mainland. It has 
not been Japan that has been threatened, but 
rather Japanese plans of imperial conquest. 
Japan is unwilling to see commerce and 
civilization win what she had hoped to seize 
as the easy spoil of battle. 

When the Boxer insurrection was finally 
subdued and the robber bands again con- 
quered, Russia wished to withdraw the bulk 
of her forces from Manchuria. Early in 1903 
this plan was so far advanced that the Russian 
troops were all withdrawn beyond Mukden, 
with the exception of small details of railway 
guards and the garrison of Port Arthur. 
Immediately serious disturbances broke out 
in! Mukden caused by numerous bands of 
Hunchuses armed with the most modern 
rifles. The preservation of her vast com- 
mercial and railway interests compelled the 
return of Russian soldiers to the disturbed 
districts. The interesting question has been 
raised—whence did the Hunchuses obtain 
their modern ordnance? Certainly not from 
either Russia or China. Suppose that the 
United States had invested $300,000,000 in 
Cuba, and just as the American troops with- 
drew there had been an outbreak of organized 
and well-armed bands, whose purpose was to 
destroy that investment—can any American 
suppose that we should have adhered to our 
agreement to withdraw under such circum- 
stances? The further withdrawal of troops 
was made impossible by the manifest intention 
of Japan again to seize the spoil which had lain 
within her grasp, however unworthily, in 
April, 1895. Japanese agents have been active 
among the remnants of the robber bands 
(hunchuses) intriguing for the destruction of 
the railway at the first favorable opportunity. 
Since 1895 it is no secret that Japan has 
strained every resource in the development 
of an army and navy which could have no 
possible reason to exist except for a renewed 
attack upon the Chinese coast. A year ago 
it was the common boast in Tokio that not 
even a shoe-string remained to be bought 
and as to the financial question involved i 
this vast armament it is certain that t! 
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country could not continue to bear the drain 
of money for any long period. Japan having 
thus invested vast sums of money, found her- 
self in a critical dilemma. Russia’s money 
had been spent to win a conquest by civiliza- 
tion’s newer kind of warfare—commercial 
enterprise. 

For Japan to change front and meet the 
foe on this new kind of battle-ground was 
possible, for Korea lay close at hand and 
open to Japanese trade influences—a far more 
promising field than Russia had found in 
Manchuria. But Japan could not afford to 
dismiss her great army or retire to her ports 
the splendid navy and substitute the less- 
heroic trader and merchant ship. With 
Japan prepared and determined to fight, the 
chance was almost lost, because the Czar 
longed for a reign of peace. Rather than 
enter upon a bloody war, the Czar com- 
pelled his ministers to grant various con- 
cessions, until Japan, fearing the last excuse 
for war might be lost, determined to strike 
while yet some show of reason could be 
found—and thus war broke. 

The history of the world will show no 
island people permanently conquering a 
neighboring mainland. England had many 
a foothold across the Channel, but lost them 
all. Japan has attacked Korea often in the 
centuries past, but in the end was always 
expelled by the people indigenous to the 
soil of the mainland. j 

The strain of Malay blood in the Japanese 
will not permit them to enter into harmonious 
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relation with the Mongolian peoples of the 
great continent. After the China war, Japan 
might easily have developed paramount 
interests in Korea, but instead chose to 
attempt a coup d’etat by kidnapping the 
king and queen and seizing the government. 
The king and crown prince’ escaped, and 
Japan stood again convicted—the unscrupu- 
lous marauder. 

In sharp contrast to the great improvement 
in every department of life in Manchuria we 
see in Korca everywhere the evil influence of 
Japan—the finances demoralized by tons 
of counterfeit money shipped from Japan, 
and the Japanese shops in Korean towns 
crowded with spurious imitations of English 
and American goods. The Japanese, in- 
flamed with the idea that they are to be the 
conquerors of the world, are insolent as well 
as dishonest. No other foreigner in Korea 
is so heartily detested by the native as the 
Japanese; his influence has been utterly bad 
wherever it has touched Korean life, either 
public or private. 

In the Island of Formosa, delivered up to 
Japan nine years ago, there have been con- 
stantly repeated struggles by the unfortunate 
natives to throw off the cruel and selfish rule 
of their conquerors. Although Formosa is 
far richer in commercial possibilities than 
Manchuria, the world has in no way been bene- 
fitted by the Japanese occupation. 

The cause of civilization and the commerce 
of the world have gained notably because of 
the Russian development of Manchuria. 
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SEA POWER NOT LIKELY TO DECIDE THE ISSUE — HOW 


ENGLAND 


IS INVOLVED IN THE WAR—VICTORY FOR JAPAN THE END OF WEST- 
ERN DOMINATION IN THE EAST—THE WAR A BLESSING TO RUSSIA 


BY 


HENRY NORMAN 


Author of ‘‘ All the Russias ”’ 


HOLD most strongly that peace in the 
Far East ought to have been preserved, 
and might have been. If England 


| 


and the United States had decided that this 


was the only settlement that could be 
tolerated, they might have conveyed their 
views in identical communications to the two 
would-be belligerents. To Japan they would 


have said: ‘‘Manchuria is not your affair; it 
is ours and the world’s; we mean that it shall 
remain part of China, in the sphere of influ- 
ence of Russia, not a military and naval 
menace to you or China or anybody, and 
with equality of trade for all. We have in- 
formed Russia that we desire to see Korea 
remain independent within your sphere of 
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influence, on the same conditions. If there 
is war, we shall consent neither to a settle- 
ment which turns Russia out of Manchuria nor 
to one that turns you out of Korea.” To 
Russia the same communication, with names 
changed, would have been made. Then there 
would have been no war. When Great 
Britain and the United States say the same 
thing, and are ready to follow it with 
deeds—and that thing can be decided upon 
the sea—it is going to happen. 

I believe firmly that such an understanding 
could have been reached by the two nations, 
if England had had a Foreign Minister as far- 
sighted, as ingenious, as tenacious as Mr. Hay. 
The American Secretary of State has proved 
himself beyond question the foremost of living 
diplomatists; when the leading influence in 
the Far East fell from the inert hands which 
held it in England, John Hay took it up for 
his country. He has accomplished in a year 
what we, with our enormous start in power 
and prestige, have failed during a dozen 
years to do: he has secured the commercial 
integrity of China. (Except in the German 
province: that may come later.) And he has 
done this without firing a shot or without 
even moving a ship or a man, simply by perfect 


comprehension of the forces at work, by 
consummate skill in checking or reinforcing 
them, by irresistible logic of argument, by a 
pertinacity which nothing ruffled or turned 
aside, and above all by a sincerity and 
straightforward honesty of purpose and of 
word upon which nobody has ever been able 


tocastamoment’sdoubt. It is a magnificent 
record, and without a parallel in diplomacy. 

So much for the prevention of this war for 
reasons common to aqll nations. There re- 
main the reasons which should have caused 
the English, in particular, to bend. every 
effort to that end. 

I fear it must be admitted that the view of 
the English Government, and of a majority 
of the English people, has been that any 
defeat or humiliation of Russia would be a 
good thing for England. It is a deplorably 
short-sighted view. England’s interest was 
never more strongly for peace than in this 
Far Eastern quarrel. Suppose that the first 
of the three possible courses I have suggested 
comes to pass. A victorious Russia, de- 
termined to consolidate her influence over 
China once for all, and a Japan in danger of 
losing even her independence in the future— 
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does anybody suppose that situation would 
not have involved England in war? As- 
suredly it would, and other nations, too. 
Again, take the third possible course. An 
indecisive war, dragging on from month to 
month, with Japan financially bleeding to 
death, with China gradually being dragged 
in—first as bandits, then as irregulars, then 
as regulars, and with the acute danger of some 
Balkan State taking advantage of Russia’s 
preoccupation—would that be a state of 
things we could contemplate with equanimity, 
or indeed without interference? Again, surely 
not. 

The triumph of Japan over Russia would 
mark the beginning of a new era in world- 
affairs. For the first time in modern history 
an Asiatic race would have conquered a 
western Christian race—and the victory 
would be all the more remarkable in that it 
had chiefly occurred on the sea, the great field 
of western power. The prestige of the West 
as against the East would be broken. There 
is not an Oriental nation that would not feel 
that a new era had dawned—that the injustice 
and oppression of ages was not about to be 
destroyed at last. In every bazaar in India, 
from end to end of China, in tent and tea- 
house throughout Central Asia, in Afghanis- 
tan, in Siam, in the Philippines, in Arabia, 
in Egypt, in Turkey, the leaven of 
unrest, of hope, of the always smoldering 
enmity to the western man, would seethe and 
swell. In Asia all native eyes would turn to 
Japan. Japan’s eyes would turn first to 
China, and with the enormous prestige that 
the defeat of Russia would have given her 
she would mold China to her will. A 
Chinese civil service, a reformed Chinese 
government and law and education and 
finance would grow under her fostering care 
and her wise guidance—all excellent. Then 
would grow, too, first a Chinese army, and 
then a Chinese navy—still under Japanese 
control. The western powers would be 
growing uneasy by this time, and would be 
protesting and inquiring. But it would not 
be an inviting task to coerce Japan into 
ceasing to educate China. ‘‘ You encouraged 
me to adopt western ideas,’ Japan would 
say; ‘“why should not China be allowed to 
make progress also?’”’ And there would be 
no answer. Then would arise the cry some 
of us have long foreseen. 

Then would be the end of western domina- 
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tion in the Far East. Europe would be there 
on sufferance. Some may think that this 
would be just: the countries of the world 
to the people who live in them. Against 
this must be set the question whether the 
restriction of Asiatic predominance over half 
the world would make for the higher develop- 
ment of the human race. 

It is most important that one fact in con- 
nection with this war should be clearly 
realized. Jt is a fight for the control of China. 
Korea and Manchuria are subordinate or 
indirect issues. The real object is predomi- 
nant influence in Peking, bringing with it the 
ultimate domination of the Far East and in 
the future the headship of all the Asiatic 
races. This is the colossal stake that is being 
played for; in comparison with this, nothing 
else counts, and nobody who wishes to ap- 
preciate the significance of events must lose 
sight of it fora moment. Russia and Japan 
are the two stags in deadly combat; China 
is the hind awaiting the victor. To find a 
parallel in importance as regards the future 
relationships of the nations we should have to 
go back to the fourth or the thirteenth century. 
Even the ambitions of Napoleon, if they had 
been realized, would have affected the des- 
tinies of mankind in a less degree. The 
situation at the end of the war will be this: 
can other nations afford to allow the victor 
to realize his ambitions? 

One more observation. The present situa- 
tion is full of peril for England. To begin 
with, it is probable that war in the Far East 
will bring war in the Near East. So far the 
powers have accomplished virtually nothing 
at all in Macedonia. The Sultan’s position 
is as desperate as that of the people of 
Macedonia themselves. All students of Bal- 
kan politics will be surprised if the next few 
months pass without war—and its incalculable 
consequences. Again, the situation places 
extraordinary power in the hands of Germany, 
and she will use it with sole regard to her own 
interests and her desire to see a diminution of 
British influence in the world. Further, 
Russia will naturally take any course, how- 
ever desperate, to avoid the admission of 
defeat. If necessary, she will abandon Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok, fall back to the 
Amur River, and begin again from there, 
meanwhile seeking to bring about a diversion 











by dissensions elsewhere. The position of 
France, in that event, would be one of the 
extremest difficulty, demanding the utmost 
delicacy and sympathy on the part of her 
friends. Already the flames of hostility to 
England are visible almost everywhere in 
Europe—a manifestation which is not at all 
surprising in view of the language of so much 
of the London press. From the highest to 
the lowest, moderation of language, respect 
for the feelings of other nations, and a sense 
of responsibility, appear to have vanished 
from many newspaper offices. Denunciation 
of Russia is as extravagant as adulation of 
Japan is exaggerated, and both are making 
England a host of fresh enemies every week. 
For all this a day of reckoning will surely 
come, for the passion roused against England 
will have reached its climax when—if this 
happens—Russia has practically evacuated 
Manchuria, and Japan, unable to continue a 
ruinous struggle of indefinite duration, re- 
quests the powers to recognize the retrocession 
of Manchuria to China and to decree the end 
of the war. Then England is likely to learn 
the result of her Asiatic alliance, for it is 
the universal conviction that it was the 
Anglo- Japanese treaty which rendered 
war in the Far East both possible and 
probable. 

In conclusion, I will venture upon one 
prophecy; namely, that the result of this 
war will be for Russia a blessing in disguise. 
The policy of expansion everywhere, at any 
cost and by any method, whether of arms or 
of diplomacy, together with its authors and 
upholders, will be discredited. The canker 
at the heart of Russia—the corruption of her 
bureaucracy—will be cut out. The states- 
men who desire to curtail military expenditure 
and to encourage Russian production and 
commerce will come back to power. The 
Czar will brush aside opposition to the ideals 
of humanity and peace that he cherishes. The’ 
unparalleled natural resources of Russia, in 
mines and forests and wheat-lands and cattle- 
lands and oil-lands and great water-powers, 
will be developed. This movement will weed 
out the incompetent and dishonest official, 
and Russia will, I am convinced, date a new 
and a better epoch from the year in which 
two classes of her officials deceived their 
Emperor and betrayed their country. 
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